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To relieve our type—(in preparation for the meeting 
of congress on Monday next), we have issued a sUPPLE- 
MENT to this number—containing the speech of Mr. Ew- 
ing, in the senate, at the last session, on the affairs of 
the post office; and the appeal, [for so we think it may 
be rightfully called], of the postmaster general from the 
judgment of the senate. As the other speeches that we 
designed to have published have been mislaid, as here- 
tofore stated, are yet unrecovered—we shall not recur 
further to past expositions of this subject, unless under 
new circumstances—but endeavor to give prompt views 
of fresh statements expected: and we intend, by the aid 
of extra matter, and otherwise, to keep ourselves well 
posted-up as to the proceedings to be had at the ensuing 
session of the nutional legislature. 

It is our constant desire to present something that will 
interest our readers—and, “if variety is the spice of life,” 
our late numbers have been pretty highly spiced, whether 
for instant use or after reference. 

The leading, or longest, ‘‘editorial” in this number 
has relation to certain great principles of political eco- 
nomy, [not politics’), that we much desire should be fully 
understood. It is no more than the presentation of old 
opinions, entertained and advocated by us more than a 
quarter of a century ago—and if to some, the matter ap- 
pears stale,there are others who, perhaps, may profit by 
a consideration of certain of the facts or suggestions that 
are respectfully offered. We have long believed, and 
still must believe, that an excited industry is not only 
the surest means of private happiness, but also that it fur- 
nishes the best possible assurance of national wealth and 
national power—wealth and power being built upona 
numerous and prosperous population, the best guaranty 
of both, or of either, being in profits caused by personal 
labor—the great stimulant to which always is the hope of 
reward. 

Sometime ago we presented certain official papers in 
relation to an Italian named Penelli, a naturalized citizen 
of the United States, who was arrested at New York, and 
sent off for trial at Guadaloupe, on charges of high crimes 
preferred against him. 

We see that this Penelli, or Fenelli, on arriving at 
Guadaloupe, was immediately recognized by the inhabi- 
tants as the individual sought for—and so great was the 
excitement against him, that a guard had to be provided 
for his personal safety. 

The New York American supposes that the surrender 
of this man will be made a subject of inquiry by the le- 
oo and hopes that the manner in which the certi- 

cate ot naturalization was obtained by him, in that city, 
will be investigated, to which it seems most probable 
that he was not entitled. 


oS 


A paragraph relative to the health of Baltimore was 
accidentally omitted in our Jast number. For the four 
weeks ending on the 24th inst. the deaths by cholera were 
only 71—viz: 3, 29, 35 and 4, as officially reported by 
the board of health. Since the last report, (4 for last 
week), we have not heard of a single death by, nor even 
a new case of, cholera. 

The force of this disease was much exaggerated, both 
in and out of the city—for an unusually large proportion 
of its victims were well known and highly respected in- 
dividuals. The total deaths for last week was 54—14 of 
colored persons; 10 consumption, 7 infantile, 4 cholera, 
4 catarrhal fever, 3 typhus, 2 drowned, &c. So that we 
are about as healthy as usual, reference being had to the 
bills of mortality. But, as at New York, Philadelphia, 
and very many other places, we have numerous cases of 
influenza—no fata! ones, we believe, as yet. This dis- 
ease. first assumes the appearance of what is called a 
‘slight cold,” and, if not attended to, is troublesome, 
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and, in some instances, rather distressing, than danger- 
ous. 

Speaking of health we may as well here meniion—that 
the cholera yet prevailed in Sweden, at our latest advi- 
ces; and in several places in Spain, being especially se 
vere at Bareclona. Cases were happening in many parts 
of the British islands, particularly in Jreland—a disease 
similar to it, had made terrible ravages in Jceland, hure 
rying off great numbers of the people; also at Oran, in 
Algiers. 

Deaths in Boston, for the last week reported 32, in 
New York 180, in Philadelphia 92, in Baltimore 54. 
Of the deaths at New York 8 were of small pox, and see 
veral caused by influenza. 

We have a report of the business of the mint for the 
week ending on the 22d. Deposited for coinage 89,900 
dollars, coined 177,085, remaining for coinage 134,615— 
whole amount of new coins $3,012,985. 


We have copied from the ‘National Intelligencer,” a 
very interesting and sensible letter concerning the Ohio 
canals—and some of the remarks made in it have led us 
into a train of thinking which it may not be altogether 
unprofitable to ourselves, and others, to pursue. 

‘These wonderful public works—great in themselves, 
but wonderful, when we call to mind the eireumstances 
under which they were commenced and completed, by a 
new state even not yet ‘‘in the gristle of its manhood”’*— 
cost about five millions of dollars—of which 4,754,000 
were the proceeds of money Jerrowed, on stocks issued; 
the state having no means of its own to spare, and its in- 
habitants requiring all that they could obtain to carry on 
their individual enterprises. Now, if the rule is a just 
one, that ‘*those who deal on borrowed capital ought to 
break,”’ these works would not have been thought of, or 
the state be a miserable bankrupt—disheartened and 
dishonored—the ‘‘big ditches” being filled up as soon as 
this maxim in political eeonomy was fully developed; 
though the plain fact is, that the discovery of America, 
by Columbus, the settlement of almost every one of the 
colonies, now composing the old states of this republie— 
the revolution of 1776, and war-gain of new lands to 
make new states, with the subsequent acquisitions of Lou- 
isiana and Florida, were all begun and perfected by the 
use of BORROWED cari raL—ZJsabella, at the start, pledg- 
ing her jewels, to obtain money to fit out the expedition 
of Columbus. And if from these great results we could 
descend into the private history of individuals, we 
should find that ninety-nine in every hundred of those 
who have become wealthy by the fruits of their own in- 
dustry and good conduct, have been, more or less, in- 
debted to such capital for their success, at some critical 
period. This remark is specially applicable to the 
builders of their own fortunes, by honest industry, in 
England and the United States, the countries in which 
the use of credit is most frequent and extensive, and, 
though sometimes abused, has been the main spring of 
the solid wealth and strength of both. 

Credit, rightfully used, is a better agent than money 
itself, on many occasions; and, generally, may be applied 
more quickly, and, of course, more efficiently. Suppose 
the amount expended on the Ohio canals could have been 
wrung from the people in taxes—the citizens would have 
been impoverished, and the canals not yet be half finish- 
ed—if not altogether abandoned, as being more onerous 
than the people could bear; for demagogues would not 
have been wanting to defend the public interests and de- 
ery these public works! But credit was resorted to— 
and money borrowed, aye, imported money, to make 
these canals; and, instead of rendering money scarce, 
they made money plenty, and the state advanced in pros- 





*See a subsequent article—a ‘condensed history of Ohio.’’ 
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perity in exact proportion to the amount of the public dis- 


bursements made. The writer of the letter is correct in 
saying, that the use of this foreign capital ‘raised the 
wages of labor 50 per cent. and provisions nearly as 
much.” ‘The same thing happened in the western parts 
of New York, and will happen every where, sooner or 
later, if such public works are judiciously undertaken 
and carefully managed; but the good effects of them are 
many times more seusibly felt in new and sparsely settled 
countries, than in old and densely populated districts, 
where capital, or money wherewith to make money, 
abounds: and the writer well says that if the canals be 
now wotth five millions, the citizens of the state are di- 
rectly benefitted in the use of ten millions, at the low 
rate of iuterest of 2 per cent. But this is only the be- 
ginning of the good that has been rendered to the people 
of the state—the fee of it would sell in the market for 
twenty-five millions more than if these canals were filled 
up, and the power to make new ones in their place bar- 
tered away. It is on such acquisitions of value that the 
power of taxation depends. The principle of it was 
"sae pment understood by Cyrus, of Persia. When he 
ad conquered the king of Lydia, (as remarkable for his 
gatherings of gold, as Cyrus himself was in the distribu- 
tion of it), Croesus found fault with him, and said that if 
he [Cyrus] had hoarded his treasure, he would have been 
in the possession of a mighty sum, which he named. 
But Cyrus knew the credit that he had, and caused it to 
be made known to his people that be was in instant need 
of a larger sum than Croesus had named—and, the means 
being in ¢heir hands, through his wisdom and justice and 
valor, a yet larger amount was immediately placed at his 
disposal. ‘lhe king of Lydia, perhaps, could not under- 
stand this—for he belonged to that wretched school of 
politicians who measure the prosperity or adversity of 
communities by the amount of money that is collected, 
or remains, in the pudlic treasury! But ‘*money will 
not tuaake money” if unused; and the true policy is to 
keep it constantly moving, that, at every turn, profits 
earned may be added to capital, for fresh enterprises— 
and so cause new profits, for the creation of new capital, 
without end. In the spirit of this proceeding, a very in- 
dustrious and wealthy gentlemen, recently deceased, was 
oftentimes heard to say—that a man would not begin to 
get rich until after he was worth 100,000 dollars! The 
meaning was plain, that this capital, kept in action, con- 
tinually added capital to itself, and increased its own 
means of multiplying its own aggregate, by every-day 
operations, 

John Dickinson said, that ‘an armed people, and an un- 
armed magistracy is the best security for treedom;” and 
we say, that a poor treasury and a rich people, is the 
best guaranty of a nation’s prosperity. Public works— 
the encouragement of the useful sciences and arts and 
manufactures, are not to be valued by the money-amount 
of their original cost. Whitney received, we think, only 
fifty thousand dollars for his cotton-gin—how many fifties 
of thousands of dollars has it added to the wealth of the 
cotton planting states, and saved to the consumers of cot- 
ton goods? Five hundred millions of dollars! Yes— 
more, much more! 

There is no metre by which to establish an uniform 
value of money—for money, itself, is altogether an arti- 


Jicial matter, and so, necessarily, must be all its contin- 


gents. Let us take a strong case. 

When the population of Great Britain was not much 
larger than our own now is, the people of that island 
paid, directly and indirectly, in every way and all manner 
ot ways, nearly or about 350 millions of dollars, ina year, 
in taxes and excises and rates, of all sorts. Now sup- 
pose that this sum, in money, was demanded of the peo- 
ple of the United States? They could not pay it, though 
ever so willing; aud yet the general state of society is 
much better in this country than in that. How, then, 
did the British people pay it, encumbered, as they were 
at the time, with the support of not less than a million 
and a half of paupers, or say one-sixth of their whole po- 
pulation? By credit—and the artificial excitements af- 
forded to industry, whereby the money-value of commo- 
dities was mightily increased. The farmer was protect- 
ed in a high price for his grain—the manufacturer in a 
full price for his goods, and the laborer in high wages 
paid to him; and thus it was even said that the spinning 


jennies of Britain won the victory over Napoleon, at Wa- 
terloo; and so, perhaps, it was partially won. ‘This, at 
least, is certain—that the resources and credit of Eng- 
lané, sharpened the Prussian bayonets and brought them 
to that field of blood.* And all who recollect the vast 
political machinery of Napoleon, and his mighty physi- 
cal force, to bring about the conquest of England, will 
readily admit, that the industry and credit of that coun- 
try, more than its numerical strength or national patriot- 
ism, repelled him, and rendered vain all his attempts to 
subdue it. The British government was poor, but the 
people were rich; and the wealth of individuals was irre- 
sistibly attracted tothe general defence, by every leading 
prineiple that operates upon the human mind. 

There is no mystery in this, except to those who fool- 
ishly give some certain idea to the value of a pound or a 
dollar. This value is altogether conventional or contin- 
gent. <A few years ago, hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons in Ireland were in a state of actual starvation, though 
potatoes, the ‘‘staff of life”? in that country, were at much 
less than half the money-price that they sold for in this— 
the only difficulty was, how to obtain that half price to 
purchase them!—as was further shewn in the remarka- 
ble fact, that a large part of the money” raised, in cha- 
rity, by the English people, was vested in Jrish provi- 
sions, and sent back from Liverpool, for the relief of the 
Trish people, as having a less money-value than sinwlar 
provisions on which the English people were datly fed! 
‘The value of a pound or dollar, then, is artificial, or lo- 
eal. A dollar, in the west, will purehase a pareel of 
land capable of producing as many bushels of wheat as 
40 or 50 dollars vested in land in other places. The 
dollar then, if measured by an article of prime necessity, 
is—what? A contingent something, or, in reality, no- 
thing, or any thing—dependent on circumstances! An 
hundred dollars will not feed a man one day, nor make 
him a jacket. We cannot cat or weatlollars! 

The remarks on credit, as used by the British govern- 
ment, are made only to shew the power of it. “The waste 
of the means so obtained is ‘‘another affair.”? But, with- 
out the use of credit, these United States might yet have 
been a dependency of England—if England, herself, had 
uot fallen under the sceptre of the man that was after- 
wards chained to the rock of St. Helena, and there pe- 
rished—to the everlasting disgrace of those who impri- 
soned him, and the eternal renown of their vietim; in 
the confession, that the Russian ezar, on his iey throne 
in the north, or the king of Naples, lazily seated in his 
orange groves in the south—with the poteutates of the 
west and of the east, a// trembled when they thought of 
that man, that individual, lett free to exert the energies, 
and direct the influences, with which he was so astonishe- 
ingly invested. 

But credit may be much abused, and very often is. 
The abuse of a thing, however, is a stupid argument 
against the use of it. The drinking of ‘thonest water” 
itself, is frequently abused, ending even in sudden death! 
The credits of banks, or bank notes, are beneficial or 
ruinous, as they are issued or used. The bills of an Owl 
Creek establishment, for an example, were fraudulent 
ab initio—but the credits of the bank of the United States 
are better even at Canton than silver dollars, out of which, 
as it is said, the Chinese make their gods! And here, 
perhaps, the relation ef an anecdote, that really happen- 
“De as to the uses of bank credits, may not be inapplica- 

le. 

At, or about the period of the ‘‘glory” of the Ovw/ 
Creek and Mutton Town banks, and their numerous 
rival establishments for the manufacture of ‘‘rag money,” 
which the writer of this article was seriously engaged to 





*The British were beaten at Waterloo. We long since saw; 
and just now happen to meet with, the following anecdote, re- 
lated in some cotemporaneous English work— ; 

‘Towards the close of the battle of Waterloo, the agitation of 
the duke of Wellington became extreme. Many of bis regt 
ments were reduced, by the succession of attacks, to mere ske- 
letons; and there was yet no signs of the Prussians. He looked 
anxiously at his watch, rode among the squares, cheered on the 
troops, and again took out his watch and looked. At length, 


when his impatience nearly amounted to agony, the thunder of 
cannon burst forth on the left. The duke, seizing the watch, 
which was a valuable gold repeater, with a gesture of exulta- 



































tion, threw it far into the field, and exclaiming “There gow old 
Blucher at last!’ burst into tears. 
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break down and utterly destroy,* he met the president of 


one of the Baltimore banks, (several years since deceas- 
ed), who said, in substance—‘‘well Mr. N. I have lately 
read some of your essays about the ‘rag system,’ as you 
call it; and, am free to confess, as we say of a good ser- 
mon at church, that if it does not immediately apply to 
ourselves, it is the very thing for certain other persous 
that we kuow:” and the reply was to this amount—-‘‘Look 
at home, sir; 1 have mentally seen your bocks, and 
inspected your vaults. ‘The tiv.e is at hand when you, 
(the bank), will repeut, as in dust and ashes, that you have 
given large credits to individuals unworthily, and refused 
sinall accommodations to others, whose very /isist have 
in them a greater value than their prudence and honesty 


will permit them to stand pledged for the payment of.” | 


‘The same parties met again, at an-interval of a few 
months, when the repentance suggested, for the causes 
assigned, was no longer a matter of speculation: and the 
first party to the conversation recalled the recolleetion of 
the other to it, observing, that, ‘tin the night whieh fol- 
jowed it, he had not slept a wink—for that daggers had 
been spoken to him,” or used some other term of the 
same efiect—for, what the second party had not suspect- 
ed, applicd to himself, as well in his private as his pub- 
lic capacity, so far as the misuse of credits was con- 
cerned. It is believed, by all who knew the gentleman 
alluded to, that he was a strictly honest man, as well as 
an amiable and kind one—and the bank, over which he 
presided, having long since adjusted its losses and retrac- 
ed its steps, has as sure and as higha standing as any 
other in the United States—(¢he **mammoth’’ not except- 
ed), within the natural or just range of its business. 

It is the proper concern of those who have surplus 
money to lend it, or put it to ‘*work” to make more 
money; and of those who have the means of creating va- 
lue, through labor, to borrow capital, that labor may be 
reudered more profitable. ‘The finest lands, in the rich 
valleys of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, &e. are 
of no more value, exceptas hunting grounds, than so 
many acreson the White mountains, of New Hampshire, 
unless capital, in labor or money, or in both, is expended 
to stock and improve them; and money borrowed tor such 
purposes, being carefully used, yields a mighty harvest 
of profit to the borrower: and, as for the product of such 
lands a market is needed, it is not less important that 
the cheapest access to it should be obtained. ‘There 
are many locations in which the price of wheat, for an 
example, was, a few years ago, less than 20 cents the 
bushel—but now more than 75 cents, if notan 100. It 
reguires no more capital, either in money or labor, to 
produce a bushel of wheat now than it did at the times 
referred to—and the advanced price for surplus grain is 
an absolute profit to the grower of it—no matter if artif- 
cially produced by mouey borrowed to make a road 
ora canal, that it may be cheaply sent to market; and 
if there was no market, no surplus would be produced. 
The time has been, and perhaps yet is, that in parts 
of Ohio, Indiana or Illinois, &e. great fields of corn 
were given up to the uncontrolled privilege of logs to 
trample under foot or use as the ‘‘entire swine” were 
best pleased; and yet if the hogs had not so been con- 
verted ‘‘into sacks to carry corn to market in,” these 
fields of corn, so wastefully used, would never have been 
even planted—the trouble of simply dropping the seed on 
the virgin soil would not have been taken—and tie means 
to create value have remained still dormant. 

But the power to create value, when exerted, acts in a 
geometrical ratio, and perpetually presses “onward.” 
What was Ohio, Indiana, Llinois, Michigan, &ce. thirty 
or forty years ago? A wide and wild wilderness—the 
home of small bands of Indians, content to live as their 
fathers had lived. Ohio, alone, now contains more than a 
million of people! Capital, in labor and money, produc- 








*And, we fear, may have a like duty imposed on us again, i 
in editorial life three or four years hence; for we think that new 
banks will be littered like rabbits, and as wild as kittens, in 
their playings with credit—unless a great change is made in 
the manner of their construction. Individual responsibility 
ehould be insisted on; then those persons who have money to 
lend, and not those who desire to borrow money, would be the 
makers of banks. 

tThis was the very word used—and alluded to the capital, 
(the only capital of poor men), and the capacity and will to do 
honest labor—for which means ought to be granted. 





























ed means, and means produced capital, and increased pe- 
pulation—the latter being the sinew of wealth, if trained 
up to industrious habits, and having a field to exercise them 
in. We shall not attempt to place a money-value on such 
persons—they are not soto be valued! They are not 
within the range of price! And we think it quite reasona- 
ble to suppose that the public works of the state just nam- 
ed, have added at least one hundred thousand extra pere 
sous to her population. Behold, also, the effect on other 
states. Lake Evie, hardly known until alter the war of 
1812, is now whitened by the canvass of merchant vessels, 
or clouded with the smoke of steamboat fires; and the old 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virgi- 
nia, have expended, and are willing to expend, millions 
on millions of dollars, to draw themselves nearer to the 
youthful giants of the mighty west. 

And this is a true political economy. The capital of 
the New York canals was chiefly borrowed, and of fo- 
reigners—to the amount of about eight millions. The 
money-value of that state, (to say nothing of the inerease 
of population unless as inseparably united with such 
value), has increased more than twice eighty millions 
since the works were commenced, and the far distant 
regions of ‘iat state have a neighborhood with the second 
or third greatest seat of commerce in the world, the city 
of New York. ‘Lhe wilderness has blossomed like the 
rose,”’ 

To narrow these things down—lct us suppose (and 
the supposition will be thought a moderate one), that 
100,000 barrels of flour® are now brought to the city of 
Baltimore at an average of 50 cents the barrel less than 
before the Baltimore and Ohio rail road was commenced, 
Here is an undoubted value of 50,000 dollars a year, ere- 
ated or saved—it is no matter which, equal to a capital 
of a million, at 5 per cent. and on this reasonable esti- 
mate fora single article! Though the stock is under 
par, and dividends upon itare not now made, the general 
character or benefit of the improvement is not at all af- 
fected—for the $50,000 are made, or saved, to the peo- 
ple interested in the work, and, in one way or another, 
enters into the general mass of profits accumulated, to in- 
crease capital for other undertakings, public or private. 

‘Take another case. ‘The *-Cumberland road,” as it is 
called—the present great thoroughfare between the east 
and west, if extended only so far as Wheeling, has cost, 
let us say, two millions of dollars. ‘The time for travel- 
ling in stages, is reduced from ten days to three, and in 
wagons from thirty days to ten. We ‘‘speak without 
book,” and on general principles only; now, who can cal- 
culate the value of the dime and dador annually saved be- 
sause of this great national work? Is it not possible that 
these have a yearly value equal to the whole cost of the 
road? Its cost has been a ‘‘tax” upon the pudlic treasury 
—but a tax that annually refunds to the people of the na- 
tion the whole capital of the nation ever expended, will 
not be considered a very onerous one! 

We have said enough as to the necessary and natural 
effect of well-advised uses of capital borrowed, or other- 
wise obtained, and applied. ‘lo some of our readers, 
these remarks will appear stale—for they are such as 
must occur to the mind of every intelligent man, if he 
will take the trouble of thinking for himself; but our 
object and hope is, that the intended plainness and per- 
fect simplicity of the facts or suggestions presented, may 
induce some to think, and lead them, through thinking, 
to a clear understanding of the truth, that neither public 
nor private prosperity, is, or are, dependent on the 
hoarding or borrowing of money; but to the rightful use 
of cash on hand, or credits acquired. 

The principles that we have endeavored to explain 
begins with the pioneer of civilization who enters the 
forest. He has the willingness and the power, to labor— 
his ‘*fists”? (to repeat the word used m the preceding 
anecdote), are capable of producing, or creating, value, 
and of adding value to value, so long as this willingness 
and capability endures. He well knows how to wield 
an axe—hut, as Mrs. Glass says about cookie a salmon, 
‘first catch a salmon’’—so he must possess an axe; but 
knows not how to make one for himself. He must have 
an axe, though he obtains it on credit from the smith, or 





‘Vie whole amount received by the rail road, last year, was 
182,211 bbls. 
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borrows the money to purchase it. It is the first agent 
of his production of value—and, without it, his capacity 
to labor is unproductive, and the wilderness will remain a 
wilderness still. Herein is one of the beginnings of ca- 
pital, or value—but no man ean tell its endings. Its 
principle does not stop even with the ‘*money-kings” of 
the civilized world, ‘‘the house of Rothschild.” It 
etrates into every thing—it governs all things that re- 
ate to public or personal prosperity or adversity, as alli- 
ed to, or dependent upon, the possession of value-—a re- 
lief trom want or a falling into poverty. Nay, it goes 
further—the period of human life has been much extend- 
ed, in consequence of latter improvements of the condi- 
tion of man. Credit is, emphatically, the poor man’s 
friend; and, if we look at the state of Europe we shall 
find that, as credit has been extended, the national wealth 
and national happiness has advanced. For extremes, in 
this respect, place Great Britain and France in opposi- 
tion to Russia and Poland, (it there is any Poland now), 
The two former have a wide credit system, the two lat- 
ler none—comparatively speaking, as accessible to the 
mass of the population; and the result is, that the body of 
the people of the latter are only as white slaves—as de- 
ed and almost as hopeless as our own black ones. 
ut here is a stronger instance in other relations. ‘The 
population of Jreland may be rated as equal to one-half 
of that of Great Britain; but, while as in 1813, the for- 
mer contributed to the public revenue a rate of taxation 
not exceeding 25 shillings sterling, per capita, the latter 
contributed about 120 shillings fer capita; and the im- 
sitions of the clergy, or for county rates or parish 
ues, was proportionally burthensome on Great Britain. 
We use round numbers. And why, with this excess of 
burthen on Great Britain, were the people of that isiand 
well fed and provided tor, and those of Lreland half starv- 
ing and miserably sheltered? We answer, because that 
capital had been lavishly expended in one country to pro- 
duce profits, or render labor productive, and in the other 
sparingly, and in parts of it not at all, every operation in 
agriculture or mechanics being performed by a prodigi- 
ous waste of human strength—as, in some parts of the 
world, even manure for the fields is carried on the heads 
of men and women, capital, perhaps, being wanted to 
purchase horses and wagons. 

As soon as the rail road from Boston to Providenee is 
finished, the strange prophecy of Oliver Evans, made 
in 1789 or °90, will be amply fulfilled. Mr. Evans said 
that **the man was then living who would see the Ohio 
and Mississippi covered with steamboats, and the child 
then born who would travel from Philadelphia to Boston 
in one day”—meaning 24 hours. 

The distance between Philadelphia and New York has 
been made by the rail road and steamboat in five hours— 
and it is threatened to be yet made in two hours, as we 
suppose that it may be, when there shall be a continuous 
line of rails; but we have yet 19 hours for the distance 
between New York and Boston. It may be done, even 
now, in less time! 

It should be reeollected that Oliver Evans was the 
author of the invention of srraAmM WacGons, and, in about 
the year 1785, petitioned the legislature of Pennsylvania 
to grant him a patent, or exclusive right, to make and 
use them in that state—common turnpike roads then be- 
ing only thought of by him. But he was voted down as 
a madman! 

The idea is becoming familiar, that, with union and 

ce, and an enlightened administration of public af- 
airs, the time will speedily arrive when a trip from 
Eastport to Washington, and from the latter to New 
Orleans or St. Louis, may be accomplished in five or six 
days, without extraordinary effort or fatigue! With 
such swiftness and facility of intercourse, how immense 
must be the effect on the population, production and 
power of these United States! It would appear, indeed, 
that we are yet only at the commencement of the age of 
strange things! 

New York and Baltimore are about to have an animat- 
ed competition for the conveyance of Lassengers and 
light goods, by steam, to and from Charleston. The 


city first named has the great advantage of being, as it 
were, at the head of the market for business, and also 





————_ 


the great centre point of travellers for relaxation, health 
or pleasure, in the summer season; but, on the other 
hand, the distance is much less from Baltimore, and 200 
miles of the way is by inland navigation, in which, we 
believe, that no fatal accident ever yet oo. toa 
steamboat on the long line to Norfolk, &c. Besides, the 
noble Chesapeake, and the great military works on its 
waters, are worth seeing, and we, also, have something 
to shew in our own city—which, in a short time, will be 
only about two hours trom Washington, to which many 
will wend their way, for various reasons; and from 
which, if desiring to proceed north, they will be only 
about ten hours from Philadelphia, or stateen from New 
York. 

We speak of distance by hours. The Hollanders cal- 
culate it by pipes! <A fixed time, we think, is the better 
mode!—and, in the present and prospective state of im- 
provement, the computation of distances will, less and 
less, be made by miles. Indeed, distance is—the ability 
to performit. It is only rightfully measurable as price 
and value are. We have expended fifteen or sixteen 
hours on the journey from Baltimore to Washington— 
and three day’s hard work in passing from the former to 
Philadelphia. We well remember when the centre 
counties of Pennsylvania were in the “back-woods”— 
further off, in fact, than the extreme western point of 
Ohio now is. After a while, we shall begin to use mi- 
nutes—i. e. say, such a place is so many minutes from 
another! The average rate of travel, perhaps, for twen- 
ty years to come, (but we only say, perhaps!) will not 
exceed twenty-five or thirty miles to the hour, whether 
by steamboats, or steam wagons—rail roads as to the lat- 
ter being regarded. 

Great works are projected in Tennessee—and it is 
highly probable that, at an early day, we shall have a 
direet eommunication with the rich south-west, by the 
Baltimore and Ohio rail road, and that which is making 
through the valley of Virginia, to Nashville; and thence, 
through Mississippi, to New Orleans. 

The Baltimore and Ohio rail road will be opened for 
travel to Harper’s Ferry, on Monday next, by the presi- 
dent and directors and some invited guests—who will 
travel the whole distance, 82 miles. The journey will 
be made in about or less than eight hours. The exten- 
sion, from the Point of Rocks to Harper’s Ferry, will 
much increase the accommodation and business of this 
noble work. The luxuriant valley of the Potomac and of 
its great tributary, the Shenandoah, are thus placed with- 
in the neighborhood of Baltimore. 

In the last ReGisTER we inserted some account of cer- 
tain outrageous incidents that had happened on the Balti- 
more and Washington rail road, involving the cold mur- 
der of some of the deputy superintendents of construc- 
tion; and shall now proceed to notice the subsequent 
events, or give further particulars. 

Mr. Callon, one of those reported to have been mur- 
dered, was mistaken for another person, who was shot 
down, but would probably recover—so only two men 
were slaughtered on the spot, Messrs. Watson and Mer- 
cer. Callon made a wonderful escape, without shoes or 
stockings; he was fired upon, and his dog, that ran by 
his side, killed. Gorham was dreadfully beaten and leit 
for dead, but expected to get well—and several others had 
been sssaulted and savagely abused; Mrs. Gorham, and 
some other females, were assailed—and the whole people 
of the neighborhood had good reason to be alarmed for 
their lives and property—several were plundered, and 
others awfully threatened, er grossly insulted. 

Poor Mercer, when dragged from the shantee, was 
frously told to say his prayers, and then four bullets 
were discharged into his body—all happening in a mi- 
nute’s time! Thus it was said of a famous bandit and 
robber of the Appenines, who way-laid and_ secretly 
shot travellers as they passed, that he made a great merit 
of placing over the graves of his vietims the Christian’s 
emblem of holiness and peace! 

The murder of Watson was followed by the plunder 
of his shantee of all that was valuable in it. It is possi- 
ble that this may lead to the deteetion of some of the 





ruffians. 
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In the night of the 22d, says the Gazette, a party of the 
rioters foreably entered a tavern kept by Mrs. Harrison, 
18 miles on the Washington turnpike, usually ealled the 
half-way, of which they kept possession, appropriating 
to their ewn use every thing which they wished. Ano- 
ther party broke into Mr. Wheelock’s store, one mile 
this side of Mrs. Harrison’s, and took away all the goods 
which they could find, the larger quantity having been 
previously removed by the owner. 

The horror, perhaps, that was caused by these and 
many like proceedings, and a due regard for individual 
safety, seems, for a moment, to have paralized the peo- 
ple of the neighborhood, or at least prevented a general 
co-operation—tor, at several places, valuable properties 
were to be defended, and the adjacent country is but 
sparsely peopled; but on the 24th it was made known at 
Baltimore, that the civil authority of Anne Arundel 
county asked for military aid, which was promptly or- 
dered—but the order was not very cheerfully obeyed, on 
account of the frequent harrassmeuts of the volunteers in 
similar service, and the escape of all persons, hitherto 
engaged in such outrages, from the hands of justice. 
Sull, a handsome detachment from the light brigade, 
marched next morning under the command of licut. col. 
Campbell, and in the evening of the same day the follow- 
ing note was received, dated at Merrill’s (Waterloo) 7 
o’clock— 

‘| have just time to say, by an opportunity that offers, that 
we have literally swept the rail road, having taken 300 Lrish- 
men, and to-morrow such a3 cannot give the most satisfactory 


proof of their innocence, will be handed over to the civil au- 
thoerities in Baltimore by col. Campbell.’’ 

On the next day, the 26th, the detachment returned to 
the city, after a very unpleasant service and much fatigue, 
by exposure and the want of rest—the season being in- 
clement, and the prisoners more numerous than the de- 
tachment that had arrested them. ‘These were brought 
to town, and deposited for examination. ‘They passively 
submitted themselves to the proceedings had against 
them, and (¢ was well for them that they did! ‘Vhe high- 
est praise is due to the detachment for the energy and 
zeal, aud resolution tempered by moderation, with which 
they performed this disgusting but necessary service. 
No results of the examinations are yet published—but it 
is most probable, we fear, that the murderers will escape, 
(though the gang consisted of about forty persons), be- 
eause of an unholy league said to exist among the Irish 
laborers to conceal the crimes of one another, and sup- 
port each other, right or wrong. 

We annex the proceedings had on these bloody transac- 
tions in Anne Arundel county. ‘They do not go a-head 
ef the common feeling that prevails in this city and 
neighborhood—and we think that the resolutions adopt- 
ed will be carried out! The public peace must not longer 
be violated with impunity—and the law of nature be re- 
sorted to, in the absence of those means that are usually 
found sufficient for the preservation of the lives and pro- 
perty of unoffending persons, All must regret that the 
innocent should suffer with the guilty—but such infamous 
combinations must be broken up, and all taught that a 
land of liberty is also a land of law. 

Ata large and respectable meeting of inhabitants of Anne 
Arunde) aud Prince George’s counties adjacent to the Baltimore 
and Washington rail road and held at Merrill’s tavern on the 
26th inst. col. Geo. Cooke being calied to the chair, and Geo. 
L. Stockett, esq: appointed secretary, the following pream- 
ble and resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, a portion of Anne Arundel and Prince George’s 
counties, bordering on the Baltimore and Washington rail road, 
has been the scene of successive riots, dangers and bloodshed 
since the commencement of said work down to the present 
time, and whereas, the recent scene of murders of the most 
wanton. diabolical and atrocions character upon respectable 
and unoffending citizens, scarcely paralleled in the annals of our 
history, has given ample cause to our fellow citizens for alarm 
and apprehension for the safety of their lives, and whereas, 
While they suffer themselves to remain exposed to the deep 
laid schemes of that population from which all these grievan- 
ces emanate. And whereas, itis known to be confined exclu- 
sively to that class of laborers which bas been generally employ- 
ed on the aforesaid work, and it having been established, be- 
yond all question, thatthe Irish laborers compose that class, 
and that they lave formed secret associations, to which they 
are bound under the most awful and solemn oaths to kecp each 
Other’s secrets, aud under which association they are enabled 
to accomplish their hellish plots without being in danger of dis 
covery. And whereas the good citizens of these counties have 
iD Vain set forth their grievances and remonsirances to the pro- 











per sources for the removal of the cause. And whereas, it is 
the right and bounden duty of our fellow citizens to defend 
themselves and their property against the hand of the ruffian, 
we the subscribers, citizens of the aforesaid counties, do unani- 
mously agree to adopt the following resolutions, viz:-— 

Resolved, That we do consider and hold the present class of 
Irish laborers employed on the Baltimore and Washington rail 
road as a gang of ruffians and murderers, combined together 
under the most solemn ties to carry into effect such hellish de- 
sigus as their passions Or prejudices may prompt them to com- 
mit. 

Resolved, That, inasmuch as by their plans of secret associa- 
tions, justice and the laws are deprived of their dues, it behoves 
our fellow citizens to adopt such measures as will tend to their 
quiet and safety. 

Resolved, That so long as the cause of these evils remain 
among them, there is no security for either, and that it is indis- 
pensadle that it be removed. 

Resolved, That the president and directors of the Baltimore 
and Ohio rail road company, be requested to order their agents 
and contractors, to discharge from their employ all such labor- 
ers as have been herein described. 

Resolved, That we will use all lawful means in our power to 
bring to justice, as many of the participators in the late mur- 
ders, and all suspected persons as can be arrested. 

Resolved, That we will unite in expelling from our counties, 


forcibly if we must, all such characters as have herein been de- 


scribed. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be presented to 
lieutenant colonel CampsBe uy and the officers and troops under 
his command, for the prompt and efficient aid afforded by them 
in the arrests which have been made with the view to the con- 
viction of the perpetrators of the murders of Joun Watson and 
WILLIAM MERCER. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be presented to 
licutenant colonel Wi1LitamMs for his zeal and services in aiding 
the civil authorities to arrest and put down these rioters, as 
also major Horace Capron, for the prompt and fearless manner 
in which he executed his orders, with so small a force, and to 
our fellow citizens who so promptly volunteered their services 
On this important occasion. 

Resolved, That this meeting approve the subjoined fetter of 
colonel GeorGe Cooke addressed to the president of the Balti- 
more and Ohio rail road, 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be published, 

Geo. Cooke, chairman, 

Geo. L. Stockett, secretary. 

Here fullow the signatures. 


Anne Arundel county, November 26, 1834. 
Philip E. Thomas, esq. president Baltimore and Ohio rail road. 

Dear sir: ti consequence of tie recent murders on the Wash- 
ington rail road, the inhabitants ofthe county adjacent to the rail 
road have been Kept in a continual state of alarm, no efficient 
measures have been adopted by the company to find out and 
arrest the murderers, and also from the fact thata number of 
our citizens have been threatened by the laborers on said road. 
I have been requested to state for your information, that the re- 
sidents of this section of the county are determined that in case 
the company do not adopt such measures as will in future se- 
cure them from being harrassed by these frequent riots on the 
road, that they will muster a sufficient force and drive every 
Irishman off the road from the Patapsco to the big Patuxent, at 
all hazards, and in this determination they are nromised the co- 
operation and aid of other sections of our county. 

In making this communication, | assure you the people are 
actuated by no other motive than to put an end to these con- 
tinued murders and riots, which, if they are permitted to go uan- 
punished as heretofore, may, in the end, lead those wretches to 
depredating still further on the surrounding neighborhood. If 
the ring Jeaders cannot be secured and punished, the whole 
force ought to be discharged and anew set employed. ‘The 
work had better be delayed a short time than to be the scene of 
such frequent disgraceful outrages. With respect, your ob’t 
servant, Geo. Cooke, chairman. 


Since the above was in type, the following interesting report 
from col. WittiaMs, of Anne Arundel county, has been hand- 
ed to the editor of the Patriot for publication: 

To Ricuarp G. Srockett, THomMas SNOWDEN, jr. and WIt- 
LIAM Baker Dorsey, esqrs. justices of the peace of the state of 
Maryland, in and for Anne Arundel county. 

GENTLEMEN: On being clothed with your warrant of the 23d 
inst. requiring an immediate force as well for the protection of 
the lives and property of certain citizens, as for the arrest and 
bringing to justice of all such persons as were likely to have 
been engaged in the late disturbances and murders on the Bat- 
timore and Washington rail road, or suspected to have any 
knowledge of the same, [ immediately proceeded to carry the 
same into effect, and now present to you the following report: 

As soon as practicable after the order was received, 1 des- 
patched expresses in different directions, and althouch late in 
the day, [ obtained a volunteer force of active and willing citi- 
zens, to the number of about thirty, and by 7 o’clock at mgt 
had them posted at the point threatened. On the morning of 
the 24th, [ received an additional force of about seventy men, 
through the activity of major Capron; but the whole force being 
but indifferently armed, with ne supply of ammunition, I con- 
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cluded to defer attempting any arrest, lest the suspected might | the editor of the ‘Standard’? a Jackson paper, by 99 


be enabled to inake their escape, until further reinforced; but in | 
the mean time proceeded to those sections on the rau road, 
against which rested the strongest suspicions, for tie purpose 


of searching the shantees and grounds, in order to secure such | 
After a diligent | 


arms a3 were Kuown to be in their possession. 
search through the day, in which we partially succeeded, the 
detachment under major Capron being obliged to return to the 
Savage factory for its security at night, was ordered to take the 
4th section (late Watson’s) in its route, fora similar purpose. 
No resistance was made to these examinations, with but one 
exception. One of the men of this detachment, belonging to a 
snail party, not having been aware of their having departed 
from a shantee behind which he was searching for arms, seve- 
rai Lrishmen, taking advantage of the circumstance, suddenly 
knocked him down and beat him severely—where he lay untl 
some tine in the night, when, having somewhat recovered, he 
crawled off, and was taken up by a cart in the morning and 
brought to Waterloo. Some hands of Mr. Merrill, a German 
and two boys, were driven from their work on ihe rail road 
after the departure of the troops, and the man considerably 
bruised. On the morning of the 25th, having received informa- 
tion that a considerable reinforcement was on their way from 
Baltimore to aid the civil authorities of the county, further pro- 
ceedings were suspended until their arrival. Ou being joined 
by the detachment under lieut. col. Campbell, it was determin 
ed to make a simultaneous movement upon the 8th, (Jessop’s) 
and 4th, (Watson’s) sections, in order to prevent either escape, 





or the junction of the two parties, should they be so disposed. 
Accordingly, the troops under lieut. col. Campbell, about one 
o’clock, P. M. were despatched to the &th section, where the 
principal body of laborers were employed, and atthe same time, 
a detachment ef volunteers under the command of major Ca- 
pron, were ordered to the 4th section, with orders to arrest, in 
the first instant, every man—and by 6 o’clock the whole body, 
amounting to upwards of 300 men, Were in our custody. 

Much credit is due to major Capron and acting capt. Stockett, 
and the volunteers under their command, for the prompt man- 
ner in which the orders were executed, notwithstanding their 
disappointnent in an additional force, expected to join bim 
from the Savage factory, and from Belt’s section. As also to 
capt. Bouldin and his dragoons, for the celerity in which he ex- 
ecuted his orders, being detached by lieut. col. Campbell, after 
an active duty on the 8th section, to proceed down to the 4th 
section, about 4 miles below, to reinforce major C. the day being 
too far advanced for those on foot to reach there before night. 
By this movement a large number of prisoners taken by that de- 
tachment, and who might otherwise have escaped, were brought 
up and placed in custody with the others. 

One man on the 4th section, against whom there are strong 
suspicions of guilt, not having been captured with the rest, ma- 
jor Capron, with a small party, returned to the section in the 
night and arrested him in his bed, along with several others, 
Very early on the 26th, capt. Bouldin’s troop completed the ar- 
rests by bringing in a number found upon the lines. 

To lieut. col. Campbell, and the officers and soldiers under 





his command, we are indebted for the complete success of our 
plans of co operation, and for the expeditious manner in which 
they were accomplished, and which may be ascribed to their 
good discipline, and the promptness and despatch with which 
every order was executed. Very respectfully, your obedient 
eervant, J. 5. WiILviaMs, 


lieut. col. commanding A. 4. C. vol’s. 
November 27th, 1834. 


The following excellent address of a Roman Catholic 
priest, in Canada, is worth republishing here: 

**{ freely and candidly advise my countrymen of all religious 
denominations, in the name of God and religion, in landing on 
these shores, to blot from their hearts forever all party feeling 
and party prejudice. Secondly, | advise those having some 
capital not to remain in the cities but for as short a time as pos- 
sible. Let them repair immediately to the emigrant office, and 
inquire where they could settle on a spot of good land. This 
would be the surest and the shortest means to procure an ho- 
nest livelibood. Thirdly, my cordial advice to those having no 
capital is, in a word, not to meddle in the system of polities 
which now distracts this province. They can have nothing to 
do with the religious or political creed of their employers; the 
main question between them is, for honest work to receive ho- 
nest wages. The above is my sincere and candid advice; I 
give itin the true spirit of charity. If others feel capable of 
giving better, | shall feel happy in any change which will be for 
the greatest good. J. B. McManon, priest, 

The Ohio is now in fine order—and there is a great 
bustle, in the arrival and departure of steamboats, at 
Pittsburgh, Wheeling, &c. At one hour, in the present 
week, two steamboats left New York for Albany, with 
not less than fifteen hundred passengers! 


--_~ 


The political state of things in Worth Carolina, pre- 
sents a singular aspect. A majority in the legislature, 
very unexpectedly to the other party, forced the election 
of a senator of the United States, and Mr. Brown was re- 
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votes against 91, as state printer—and yet gov. Swain 
vas re-elected, after a great effort made to defeat him, 
97 tor and 91 against him, at the third ballot—though 
wnlicdJackson! ‘ihe real state of parties is thought to “be 
shewn in the vote for printer. 

The celebrated doctor Antommarchi, one of the com- 
panions of Napoleon, during his exile at St. Helena, has 
arrived at New Orleans in the ship Salem, from Havre. 
The physicians of the city and a deputation from the ci- 
tizens waited upon the doctor at his lodgings, and in- 
formed him of the pleasure his visit had given them, and 
gave him a hearty welcome to the city of New Orleans, 

The manufacture of cotton seed oil seems about to be- 
come a large business. ‘The general use of this oi) will 
effect a great saving in the use of a material hitherto 
wasted; and the oil itself is pronounced every way equal 
to spermaceti, burning as"clear, and with Jess smoke or 
smell, But yet its introduction into common use would 
not be without some serious disadvantages, and especial- 
ly in the destruction of the finest nursery for seamen in 
the world—to say nothing of the great amount of labor 
and capital vested in the whale fishery, by the people of 
the north. 


The Boston Post says— 


For the benefit of our country friends, we have obtained from 
the custom house, a statement of the amount of woo! imported 
into this port in 1823, and the three first quarters of 1834. 

Costing over Scents. Free of duty. 
1833 


435,844 Ibs. 2,450 132 tbs. 
3 first quarters of 1834 51,434 Ibs. 2,632,000 Ibs. 











Total 487,278 


5,082,132 

We have the following items belonging to foreign pau- 
pers, in addition to those already mentioned— 

In the house of industry, at Boston, on the 17th inst. 
there were 558 persons—of these 306 were of foreign 
birth, nearly all Lrish. 

2,192 were attended to at the Boston dispensary, for 
the year ending Ist October last. Of these 854 were 
Americans, and 1,254 trish, 72 English, and 10 Germans, 
9 Danish, 6 Swedes, 2 each Dutch, Portuguese or Afri- 
ean, and 1 French. 

On which the editor of the ‘*Mercantile Journal” re- 
marks: 

From the above it will be seen that nearly two-thirds of the 
medical aid which has been afforded by the members of this 
charitable association, during the past year, have gone to the 
relief of foreigners. Itis highly creditable to this association, 
that in dispensing their benefactions, they make no distinction 
between the citizens of this, or any other country. It is suffi- 
cient that they are inhabitants of our city who are sick, and in 
wat of medical advice, to entitle them to the aid of the Boston 
dispensary. Butit furnishes another proof, ifsuch were want- 
ing, of the startling fact that our country is overrun with desti 
tute foreigners, the numbers of Whom are rapidly increasing, 
and who, by inability to labor, or difficulty in procuring employ- 
ment, or the visitation of sickness, or any other calamity, are 
thrown upon the charity of the public, perhaps to the exclusion 
of many of our own honest, but unfortunate poor. 


The New York Gazette contains a notice of several 
useful articles exhibited at the late fair in that city, 
among them is enumerated a substitute for indigo, a8 
exhibited in its operation upon cloth. The following !s 
the notice: : 

‘We examined also with great interest and much satistac- 
tion, a sample of blue cloth, dyed without indigo. Cloth worn 
for several years dyed by a similar process, was shown, whicli 
retained its brilliancy—was exhibited by F. Fossard, of Phila- 
delphia. He has given it a good name, viz: Lafayette blue. 
The success of this attempt to dispense with indigo, will be im- 


portant to our country and an annua’ saving of very large 
amount.’? 


A gentleman yesterday showed us a coat, made from cloth 


that had been colored wiih the Lafayette biue, which appeared 
to be of the true blue. 


Property of the value of $20,000 was consumed by fire 
at New Bedford, on the 18th inst. Six stores and dwel- 
lings being consumed. But, of 500 dwelling houses 
which composed the town of Weiner Newstadt, near 
Vienna, only five remained, after a fire that happened in 
September last—400 well-filled barns were also destroy- 


elected—115 for and 81 against him, and they also electeded, with the public buildings, and even the frre engines; 
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and it is calculated that 10,000 persons were, at once, 
reduced from comfort to penury, and many had been 
killed, in attempts to save property, &c. “The church 
bells were melted. The custom house, filled with 
goods, (the town being a place of entrepot), was totally 
destroyed, with all its contents, 

But even the great fire just mentioned has been ex- 
ceeded in the amount of the destruction caused, by one 
that happened, at Aidin, in Asia Minor, on the 6th Sept. 
Ten thousand shops, with the chief part of their con- 
tents, being rich merchandise, were destroyed—the loss 
is said i> inde been several millions. All the bazaars, 
18 great khans, and other vast buildings, were among 
those consumed. 


The following is the reply of the secretary of the navy 
to an invitation to partake of a political dinner, at New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


Washington, 23d Oct. 1834. 

Dear sir: It would give me great pleasure to accept your in- 
Vitation, to join my political friends in New Brunswick in cele- 
brating the late victory of the people of Jersey over their oppo- 
nents. But if time would permit, the duties of my office would 
prevent my leaving this place. 

When we conside; the exterior force that was brought to 
bear upon our state, on the east and on the west, itis a just 
cause of triumph, that our democracy has been attended with 
complete success. Happily Hunterdon, Warren and Sussex 
were beyond the reach of foreign influence. The vote of those 
counties is emphatically the voice of the farmers and produc- 
tive laborers—the political and physical strength of New Jer- 
sey. 

I beg leave to submit to you the following toast: 

“The principles of equal rights—Established at the expense of 
the best blood of our country, in the revolution of 1776—re- es- 
tablished in 1801, and confirmed in 1834.” 

If am with great respect, your obedient servant, 

Manton DICKERSON. 

L. Kirkpatrick, esq. chairman, 


The Constellation frigate, capt. Reed, arrived a few 
days ago at Norfolk, from the Mediterranean. At Ma- 
hon, the cholera broke out in this ship, and, out of be- 
tween 90 and 100 cases, nineteen persons died of it. 

The Norfolk Herald says— 

The Constellation has brought over the fine marble statues, 
emblematical of peace and war, intended to ornament the capi- 
tol of the United States. They were executed it will be re- | 
collected, by that admirable artist Louis Persico, and are said 
to be splendid specimens of sculpture. 

As the work of the artist is exhibited in a back view of the 
figures as well as in front, itis expected that they will be plac- 
ed in the hall of the house of representatives, on each side of 
the speaker’s chair, and not in the vacant niches of the rotunda, 
as has been surmised. Mr. Persico has also executed a fine 
bust of general Jackson, which is also on board the Constella- 
tion. Mr. Persico himself accompanies these valuable memo- 
rials of his genius to Washington, whither the Constellation is 
ordered to convey them. Peuce is represented by a female 
figure, with the olive branch, &c. war, a figure of Mars, copied 
from the best model of the ancients; they are cut in the Carara 
marbie of the finest description. 


We have the following account of a genuine patriot 
from a foreign paper— 

General Laurent was a baker at Languedoc—he took up arms 
during the French revolution, and rose by his bravery to the 
rank of general: but when he found Bonaparte had destroyed 
the republic, he burnt his uniform and took to his trade again, 
in which he continued to his death. 


it appears, from an authentic document just published, 
that the number of children abandoned in France by their 
parents greatly increases every year. In 1819 the total 
number of fuundlings was 99,346; in 1820, 102,103; in 
1821, 106,000; in 1822, 109,000; in 1823, 111,000; in 
1824, 116,719; and in 1831, the number was 122,981. In 
the year 1831 the expense which the French government 
incurred for the maintenance of these children was no 
less than 8,725,855 franes. No regular census has been 
made sinee 1831; but, from data, which are pretty accu- 
rate, it is known that the increase during 1833 is not 
much less than 3,000. This increase begins to excite the 
serious attention of the government. 


The vine produced an unusual quantity of rich fruit in 


France and Germany, this year; and the light wines of 


these countries will soon be supplied in great abundance, 
and at low prices, in the United States, for next sum- 


——=7E 
A late London paper says— 
The present year has been remarkable for the number of 
deaths of persons bequeathing vast properties, the stamp duties 
upon which will have a considerable effect in swelling the re- 
ceipts of the revenue. Lord Bredaibane has left asum of near- 
ly £500,000 it is said to his daughter lady Chandos; to his other 
daughter, lady Elizabeth Pringie, ali his unentailed estates; and 
to his son, the present marquis, a rental of upwards of £70,000 
ayear. Mr. Samuel Smith, a brother of lord Corrington, lett 
behind him nearly two millions sterling. Mr. A. Adair has left 
his nephew, sir Frederick Roe, the Bow street magistrate, and 
the two Mr. Barings, (strangers), equal shares of his fortune, 
amounting to upwards of £150,000 each. Mr. Mellish, the 
contractor, has left his daughters equal fortunes, and lord Glen- 
gall, as residuary legatee, comes into something quite prodi- 
giousin amount. Mr. Bridge, (jeweller), a partner of Mr. Run- 
dell’s, has also left a vastsum behind him. The duke of Su- 
therland, an enormous mass of property. 
We have the following information derived from late 
accounts from Mexico. 
Col. Don Juan Nepomuceno Amonte, who was appointed 
special commissioner to Texas by the late administration, in his 
reports to the Mexican government, dated Mondova, 24th Sep- 
tember, remarks that the state of that colony is most flourish- 
ing, and that it bids fair to become the best portion of the Mexi- 
ean confederation; that tranquillitv reigned in all the settle- 
ments, whose plantations and productions were rapidly increas- 
ing; that no less than 5,500 bales of cotton, of 450lbs. each, 
would be exported this year from the settlements of Brassos 
alone; that a small steam vesse! was shortly expected at San 
Felipe de Austin, from New Orleans, for the transport in the 
interior, of passengers and goods, independently of many other 
contemplated improvements, which would powerfully contri- 
bute to the advancement of that prosperous colony. 
A vein of very rich silver ore has been discovered in 
the mine called Vizcaina, one of those of Real del 
Monte, in the working of which a British company has 
lost about $5,000,000! 
The accounts pretty plainly show that Santa Anna is 
gathering up the elements of a despotic power. A large 
number of the best people of the country had left, or 
were about to leave it. This may, and to a considerable 
extent, be the cause of the late heavy importations of 
specie from Mexico—the United States being the most 
convenient place of deposite. 


The Chinese girl is shewing herself and her little feet 
to great numbers of persons at New York. She is rich- 
ly dressed and decorated, in the highest style of fashion 
in the Celestial Empire, and her room is gorgeously fur- 
nished after the Chinese manner, every thing being pre- 
pared by the first artistes of her country for this dis- 
play. The weather, however, is too cold for her, and 
she will soon be transported south. 


—— 8 © Stern 


ELECTIONS. 

It is stated as a singular fact, that the town of Webster, in 
Massachusetts, is represented in the state legislature by a 
“Jackson man?’ named A. Jackson. 

Massachusetts election. 

The returns of votes for members of the 24th congress having 
been canvassed by the governor and council, the following is 
found to be the result. 

District No. 1—Whole number of votes 8,491; necessary to a 
choice, 4,246. Abbott Lawrence bas 5,508, and is chosen. 

District No. 2—Whole number of votes 7,061; necessary toa 
choice, 3,531. Stephen C. Phillips has 4,230, and is chosen. 

District No. 3—Whole number of votes 7,509; necessary to a 
choice, 3,755. Caleb Cushing has 4,353, and is chosen. 

District No. 4—Whole number of votes 6,192; necessary toa 
choice, 3,097. Samuel Hoar has 2,966; James Russell 1,595; 
Heman Lincoln 1,595; scattering 36. No choice. 

District No. 5—Whole number of votes 6,449; necessary toa 
choice, 3,225. Levi Lincoln has 4,777, and is chosen. 

District No. 6—Whole number of votes 5,252; necessary to a 
choice, 2,627. George Grennell, jr. has 3,440, and is chosen. 

District No. 7—Whole number of votes 7,152; necessary to a 
choice, 3,577. George N. Briggs has 4,229, and is chosen. 

District No. 8—Whole number of votes 6,268; necessary to a 
choice, 3,135. Wm. B. Calhoun has 3,639, and is chosen. 

District No. 9—Whole number of votes 4,427; necessary to a 
choice, 2,214. Wm. Jackson has 3,003, and is chosen. 

District No. 10—Whole number of votes 5,087; necessary toa 
choice, 2,544. Nathaniel B. Borden has 2,503; William Baylies 
2,447; Micah H. Ruggles 50; scattering 87. No choice. 

District No. 11—Whole number of votes 2,973, necessary toa 
choice, 1,487. Jobn Reed has 2,351, and is chosen. 

District No. 12—Whole number of votes 3,728; necessary toa 
choice, 1,865. John Quincy Adams has 3,234, and is chosen. 

Stephen C. Phillips is also elected in district No. 2. to supply 
a vacancy in the 23d congress, occasioned by the resignation of 





mer’s use. 











Rufus Choate. 
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The ten members chosen are whigs, and it is thought certain 
that the two vacancies will be filled from the same political 
party. 

Tie returns for governor are not yet all received. Last year 
the whole number of votes cast was 63,819, of which Mr. Davis 
had 25,795 and the three other candidates 38,024, leaving a ma- 
jority against him of 12,229, though there was a large plurality 
in his favor. ‘This year Mr. Davis has probably obtained a ma- 
jority over three candidates again running in opposition to him, 
of from 13,000 to 14,000 votes!* Thus Massachusetts, so far 
as the suffrages of the people are concerned, is considerably 
more powerful against, than is the state of New York in favor 
of, the administration. 


Messrs. Allen, Everett, Hall and Slade have been re-elected 
10 congress, and Henry F'. Janes, (in the place of Mr. Deming, 
dec.), elected, representatives of the state of Vermont in the 
congress of the United States. They are all whigs. 


Mr. Bedford Brown has been re-elected a senator of the Unit- 
ed States from North Carolina, for 6 years from the 4th March 
next. The vote stood for Mr. Brown 113, Mr. Settle 60, scat- 
tering 21. 

It is stated that Mr. Mason will contest the seat to which Mr. 
Lytle has been returned in congress. 


The ‘*Giobe”? says—A gentleman in this city has receiveda 
letter from Jackson, (Mississippi), dated the 5th instant, imme- 
diately after the close of the convention, giving a brief acconnt 
of its proceedings. It was fully attended, about 130 delegates 
being present, The letter states that ‘*Martin Van Buren was 
unanimously nominated for the presidency, and Thomas H. 
Benton for vice president:’? we presume subject to the con- 
firmation of the national convention. Robert J. Walker, esq. 
was nominated for the senate in the place of Poindexter, and 
col, Claiborne and judge Wright for representatives. The let- 
teradds: ‘*We have just had elections in two doubtful coun- 
ties for vacancies in the state legislature. and carried both by 
handsome majorities. Poindexter will be beat3tol. IL don’t 
believe he will be run. He is now dropped by the nullifiers, 
and I don’t believe will get 10 votes out of 64.”’ 


The New York **Commercial Advertiser’? says— 

The long contest in the west ward of the city of Montreal, 
has been unexpectedly brought to a close by the returning offi- 
cer’s proclamation, which we give below. 

Proclamation. It being impossible to continue the election 
of the west ward of the city of Montreal, with security for my- 
self and for the citizens electors, I think of my duty to termine 
the election, and [I do proclaim duly elecied to represent in 
provincial parliament, the west ward of the city of Montreal, 
the citizen Louis Josep Papineau, and Robert Nelson, as hav- 
ing the majority of votes, as it appears by the poll book of the 
west ward of the city of Montreal. 

CHARLES ANDRE LUSIGNAN, returning officer. 

Montreal, 17th Nov. 1834. 

It would scarcely be fair to criticise (the author being a 
Frenchman) the phraseology of the foregoing proclamation; but 
how a returning officer could declare individuals “duly elected”? 
when he admits the election to be incomplete, surpasses our 
comprehension, 

MOUNTAIN NAVIGATION! 
From the Hollidaysburgh Pennsylvania Aurora. 

On Monday last, the inhabitants of Hollidaysburgh were per- 
mitted to witness a novelty in the tide of emigration, which the 
completion of the grand chain of internal improvements has caus- 
ed to flow through this channel, and by which the Mississippi 
and Delaware have been made, as it were, to unite their waters; 
and which bas opened a new field in which to display the ever 
varying and never tiring, and almost universally successful na- 
tive talent for developing the undiscovered resources of this 
great and growing country. 

A gentleman of the name of Jesse Chrisman, from Lackawan- 
na, a tributary of the north branch of the Susquehannah river, 
embarked himself and family, in all consisting of eleven per- 
sons, together with the necessary requisites for the comforts of 
a family, to wit: beds, tables, chairs, stoves, cooking utensils, 
poultry, pigeons, &c. &c. on board a canal boat of the following 
dimensions, 29 feet long and 7 feet wide, on which he proceed- 
ed down the north branch canal to the junction of the Juniata 
division of the Pennsylvania canal, and up the latter to Holli- 
daysburgh, where he intended to dispose of his boat, and proceed 
by way of the Portage rail road and western division of our 
canal to Pittsburgh, on his way to the town of Hennepin in the 
state of Illinois, upwards of fifteen hundred miles from whence 
- > eeauean on the present tamed waters of the Susquehan- 
nah. 

Here it was suggested to Mr. Chrisman, by our friend John 
Dougherty, proprietor of the Reliance transportation line, that 
it would be practicable to pass the boat, together with the fa- 
mily and cargo, over the towering heights of the Alleghany 
mountain, and safely to land the same in the basin at Jobhns- 
town, Whence they might proceed by water to St. Louis. 

Mr. Dougherty accordingly prepared a rail road car, caleulat- 
ed to bear the novel burthen. ‘The boat was taken from its pro- 





*The returns received shew for Mr. Davis (whig) 45,035— 
Morton (Jackson) 19,164—Bailey (anti-ma-or.ie) 10,405—Allen 
(working man’s) 2,377—whole number 76.981, 
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per element and placed on wheels, and by the superintendence 
of major C. Williams, who politely offered his services to play 
captain of rail road cars and canal boats, (and who, be it re- 
membered, was the first man who ran a boat over the Alle- 
gheny mountain.) At12 0’clock on the same day the boat aud 
cargo, together with the delighted family, began their progress 
over the rugged Allegheny. It was pleasing to see the com- 
fortand convenience that the ingenuity of man has added to 
the journey of the emigrant. The whole family were comfor- 
tably located in the cabin of the boat, which appeared to glide 
up the heights of the Alleghenies, unconscious of its being a fish 
out of water, whilst some of the family were preparing the com- 
ing meal, others were lying on their downy pillow, occasional- 
ly aroused by the hissing of the steam from the engines at the 
head of the inclined planes, but they were not to be stopped by 
this hissing of the puffing auditory, but continued to ascend the 
proud eminence which the projector’s ingenuity was destined to 
attain. 

And now, you may see her safely resting on the summit of 
the Allegheny mountais—night has overtaken them, and there 
they await the coming morn. As they commenced descending 
into the valley of the Mississippi, which opens its extended lap 
to receive all that may wish to enter, and hers is no trivial vale, 
but a wide and far spread country—2,000 miles in length, and 
500 in breadth—how great the stretch of imagination required 
to comprehend the almost boundless prospect. Or the top of 
the great mountain, this boat to some may appear a small affair, 
but greatness is relative. We do not wish to compare it to the 
vast castles that float on the ocean. Compare them to the 
ocean, and they sink into insignificance, Compare our boat to 
the streams over which she presides and she rises in the scale 

How great she appears when compared to the streams from 
whence merge the Ohio and Susquehannah rivers, but which 
are here insufficient to float one plank of our boat—boat did I 
say, no! of the vast ark of Jesse Chrisman, of Lackawanna. On 
Tuesday, our boat and crew Jeft the sunny summit of the Al- 
legheny, and smoothly glided down her way to Johnstown, as- 
tonishing the natives. She was safely deposited in her own 
element in the basin at Johnstown, on the same evening, amidst 
the plaudits of the congregated citizens after completely estab- 
lishing Chrisman’s claim to rank second to the ancient pa- 
triarch, whose ark once rested on the heights of Arrarat. 

A PASSENGER. 
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POTOMAC COAL. 
To the editor of the Alexandria Gazette: 

The paragraph in your paper of the 19th instant, respecting 
the coal beds of the Potomac, seems to have attracted some at- 
tention. With a desire to show the extent of the rnches of the 
upper Potomac in this remarkable article, I send you for publi- 
cation, an extract from the documents accompanying Mr. Mer- 
cer’s report to the house of representatives, April 17, 1834: be- 
ing aletter from Alfred Cruger, accompanying ‘*a report and 
estimate for a navigable feeder up the north branch from Cum- 
berland, to the mouth of Savage river.’’ 


I will take the liberty to add, that, though the report (includ- 
ing the documents) has been extensively circulated, yet, from 
its voluminous character, Il am inclined to think it has been but 
little read, even in our OWn town, which has so deep an inter- 
est in the matters therein contained. 

I shall, perhaps, occasionally, give you further extracts from 
this interesting public document, the whole of which is worthy 
an attentive perusal: and none can rise from the examination 
of it, without admiration of the great research, untiring indus- 
try and extended views of its author; who will, in future time, 
be acknowedged as the benefactor of the upper regions of the 
Potomac, and, indeed, of the country at large. A. 


‘Coal, which constitutes the great source of wealth of this 
region, may be said to be inexhaustible. The vast and increas- 
ing importance of this mineral, as a necessary article of fuel, as 
well as from its peculiar application to manufactures, renders 
its use indispensable, and makes it desirable that every facility 
should be given to its distribution. 

“‘By an inspection of the accompanying maps, it will be per- 
ceived that Savage river, forcing a passage through Savage 
mountain, unites itself with the north branch; after having 
formed this junction, and receiving George’s creek, they col- 
lectively force their way through Dan’s mountain. It is where 
these disruptions of the mountains have occurred, that coal is 
observable on their faces. With the mouth of Savage as a cen- 
tre, and a radius of 5 or 6 miles, a circle could be described, 
comprising what may be termed the heart of the coal district. 
The sides of the mountain, in several instances, present a de- 
clivity so abrupt, that coal may, by the intermediate use of a 
slide, be thrown directly from the bed, into the boats lying in 
the canal or river. 

**From the base, to the summit of these mountains, 4 distinct 
and separate veins of coal are observable, of 2 feet 10 inches, 3 
feet, 6 feet, and from 10 to 14 feet respectively, increasing in 
thickness as they ascend: the highest is 950 feet above the 
mouth of Savage, and 1,272 above Cumberland. This upper 
vein has been opened in severai instances on the different 
mountains, and discovers itself in numerous others, where tor- 
rents have removed the superstratum of earth; these various in- 
dications on the opposite ridges, prove that the vein is on one 
and the same level. The coal is pure, lustrous and rich, and 
from the peculiar advantages attending its situation, can be tur 
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nished for } to l cent per bushel, at the bed.* The large vein 
is supposed to be the same as that opened near Frostburg, and 
itis thought by some who are conversant with its formation, to 
increase in depth gs it progresses southwardly. In addition to 
coal, iron ore is fOund in quantities. Timber for ordinary pur- 
poses, With valuable chip timber, abounds throughout this dis- 
trict; white pine for masts and spars, itis said, exists in large 
quantities. ‘The surrounding country, including the glades, is 
better adapted to raising sheep, than perhaps any portion of the 
United States.” 
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PLAN OF A REAL ESTATE BANK. 

The convention to promote the trade and commercial inter- 
ests of the city of Baltimore, met at the City Hall on the 19th 
instant. Among others, the following proceedings took place: 

On motion of Mr. Samuel Jones, it was 

Resolved, That the committee on banks and currency be re- 
quired to report upon the expediency of memorializing the le- 
gislature of the state of Maryland for an increase of banking ca- 
pital in the city of Baltimore. 

On motion of Mr. Geo. Winchester, it was 

Resolved, ‘That the committee on banks and currency inquire 
into the expediency of the establishment of a real estate bank 
upon the following plan: 

Plan of the real estate hank of Baltimore. 

1. A bank with this title to be established in the eity of Balti- 
more, with a capital of four millions of dollars, and declared to 
be created for the improvement of real estate—the capital to be 
divided into forty thousand shares, of one hundred dollars each. 

2. The shares to be distributed amongst the twelve wards, in 
proportion to the amount of city taxation in each, and the citi- 
zens of the respective wards to have the preference in the first 
instance in subscribing for the stock. 

3. There shall be paid at the time of subscribing, the sum of 
ten dollars upon each share of stock and when ten thousand 
shares shall have been subscribed, and the first instalment 
paid, the company shall be declared to be incorporated with 
the usual chartered privileges. 

4. The bank having then acquired the legal capacity to act, 
shall appoint its officers, and proceed to call in three instal- 
ments of five dollars each, in such time as they may deem pro- 

er, 
;' 5. The residue of the capital being three millions of dollars, 
or seventy-five dollars per share, to be paid for by a convey- 
ance of real estate in the city of Baltimore, ata valuation to 
be fixed by the bank, so that the capital of the bank would con- 
sist of one million of dollars, and three millions of unincumber- 
ed real estate, at a moderate estimate. 

6. Beside the usual corporate powers, the bank shall have 
power to take and hold real estate to the amount of three mil- 
lions as constituting part of its capital, and they shall also have 
power to borrow upon the credit of the bank, a sum of money 
not exceeding three millions of dollars, and to give a security 
upon the capital of the company. Itis estimated that a bank 
thus constituted, would present to foreign capitalists a sound 
security for the permanent loan of their surplus capital, which 
is now secking the means of investment. The whole amount 
might not be had in the first instance, but the successful opera- 
tion of the bank for a time, would certainly produce confidence 
in its stability. The very increase in the value of property 
which would be produced by the operation of the bank itself, 
would be constantly adding to the security of the foreign len- 
der. 

7. The charter will provide that two-thirds of the capital of 
the bank shall always be kept loaned out upon real estate in 
the city of Baltimore; but no loan shall be made upon property 
for more than three-fourths of its estimated value, the loan to 
be also secured by the bond of the borrower. 

&. To prevent the capital from accumulating in the hands of 
Original borrowers, the loans shall be made reimbursable by 
moderate instalments at stated periods, which, together with 
the interest accruing upon loans, would always preserve the 
capital in active operation. 

9. To hold out an inducement for persons to subscribe for 
stock, the charter will provide, thatin making loans the bank 
Shall in all cases give the preference to the holders of stock. By 
this means every holder of alot, by becoming a stockholder 
and paying but a small portion in money, can at any moment 
convert his real property into active and available capital. 

10. In order that the holder of real estate, who has subscrib- 
ed for stock, and paid in three-fourths of his subseription in 
property, may have when necessary, the power of using it— 
the charter will provide that any such stockholder may at any 
time pay inthe whole, or any part of the estimated value of 
his property (where it is capable of division), and take a re-con 
veyance of the same. The effect of this wouid be, to add to 








*Note—The present charge or toll to the proprietor of the 
mine, is one cent. But four mines have been worked at all in 
this district. ‘Twenty or thirty yards (running horizoutally) in 
the hill, being the greatest depth. From these mines it is said 
a tian can pick, shovel and wheel 100 to 150 bushels per day. 
The demand is now very limited. When the business shall be 
extensively carried on, it is highly probable the toll, to the own- 
er of the mine, wi | be reduced, and the quantity per man be 
Much increased; so that the whole cost, delivered at the mouth 


—— ine, will not exceed one, Or one aud a half cents per 
shel, 




















the moneyed capital of the bank; but still, the security of the 
foreign lender to the bank will remain unimpaired, because the 
charter requires that two-thirds of the capital should be always 
kept invested in real estate. 

ll. The charter will also contain provisions fora safe and 
speedy mode of enforcing the payment of debts due to the bank 
by the sale of real estate—the loans being made payable by mo- 
derate instalments, and the property neeessarily increased in 
value by the improvements made upon vacant property would 
render sach a resort but rarely necessary. 

12. The charter will also contain a clause providing a 3ink- 
ing fund for the final redemption of the whole, or part of the 
loan to be effected on the credit of the bank. 

Adjourned to Tuesday, 2d December. 

THOS. PHENIX, secretary. 
POPULATION OF MICHIGAN. 

The following are the official returns of the census as receiv- 
ed by the secretary of the territory. One county remains yet 
to be heard from within the peninsula. The country west of 
Lake Michigan has made no returns as yet. 
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CONDENSED HISTORY OF OHIO. 
Extract from the *‘Ohio Annual Register,’? a work now in 
press at the Hemisphere office, Columbus, Ohio. 

Ohio was organized as a state in the spring of 1802, and the 
present constitution was adopted by a convention, which met 
in Chillicothe in November of the same year. 

The first settiement was commenced at Marietta, in 1788, by 
a company of emigrants from New England. Gen. Putnam, 
and foty-six other hardy enterprising individuals, from Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, led the way into the 
western wilderness, and were the first adventurers who com- 
menced a permanent settleinent northwest of the Ohio. 

The river Ohio gave name to the state, and some historians 
have indulged in considerable speculation as to the true origin 
of the word. Its proper derivation is not yet settled, nor is it 
material whether in fact it means, agreeably to the early French 
explorers of the Mississippi valley, ‘Beautiful River,’ or takes 
its origin from the term ‘“*Bloody River,’’ as designated by the 
Indians. 

Whatever may have originated the term Ohio, it must cer- 
tainly be admitted that it is now the name of one of the most 
flourishing states in the union. 

Ohio is bounded north by Michigan and the lake, [Erie], east 
and south by Pennsylvania and the Ohio river, and west by the 
state of Indiana. ‘I'he state is nearly 222 miles in extent from 
north to south, and from east to west; containing an area of 
about 200 miles square, independent of the waters of Lake 
Erie. The climate is warm and salubrious; and the character 
and manners of the people partake in no inconsiderable degree 
of those of the respective states and countries from which they 
emigrated. 

Brought rapidly together from all parts of the world, it can- 
not be supposed that they will iminediately assimilate in social 
habits; and that time and opportunity are alone required to pro- 
duce that uniformity of opinion and feeling, so essential to all 
well regulated communities. 

The population of the state has been rapid, almost beyond 
example. By the census of 1830, as returned from the several 
counties, itwillbe seen that Ohio contained 937,679 inhabitants, 
which number has, no doubt, been since increased to something 
more than 1,200,000. ‘The number of legal voters, as taken by 
the authority of the state in 1823, was 124,624. By the enume- 
ration of 1527, the number was 147,745; and by a subsequent 
enumeration, (1834), the number was swelled to 182,829. The 
returns of votes polled for electors of president and vice pre- 
sident in 1832, was 158,294. ‘This increase of population and 
public suffrage, must be considered as unparaHeled in the his- 
tory and settlement of this country. In 1800, the territory north- 
westof the Ohio contained only 45,000 souls! Of free blacks 
under the census of 1830, there were 9,580, Slavery being un- 
known to the constitution of the state, all colors, and all com- 
pltxions of people, breathe the free air of Ohio. This fact forms, 
no doubt, a prominent argument why the settlement of this 
state has been so much more rapid than the states south of the 
Ohio river. It held forth inducements to early emigration, and 
was one of the great leading causes of the rapid strides of Ohio 
in the march of wealth and improvement. 

The present state of literature in Ohio is encouraging. Our 
echools and colleges are in a flourishing condition. There are 
no less than eight colleges in the state, some of which are libe- 
rally endowed and bear the name of universities. Each of these 
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respective seminaries of learning, as well as the several acade- 
mies and public schools scattered over the state, will be more 
particularly noticed in the subsequent pages of this work. 

The principal towns of the state are, Cincinnati, Columbus 
and Sandusky, (incorporated cities), Chillicothe, Cleveland, 
Zanesville, Dayton, Steubenville, Marietta, Portsmouth, Pains- 
ville, Lancaster, Springfield, Lebanon, St. Clairsville, Canton, 
Wooster, Massillon, Newark, Xenia, Hamilton, Warren, Cir- 
clevilie, Mount Vernon, New Lisbon, Norwalk, Wilmington, 
Piqua, Urbaua, Delaware, Marion, Coshocton, Huron and Ash- 
tabula. There are many other towns of nearly equal size and 
importance with seme of the above, which are rapidly increas- 
ing in wealth and business. The city of Cinciunati, from its 
position on the Ohio, its favorable situation and great local ad- 
vantages, must continue to flourish, as it has done, for a long 
succession of years. It must remain, and perhaps forever, the 
great emporium and chief commercial city of the west, to which 
the other towns of Ohio are tributary. 

The internal improvements of the state, by means of canals, 
important public roads, and objects of local enterprise, have 
been rapidly advancing, under the guidance of an enlightened 
public policy, within the few years past; and should the spirit 
ofimprovement aud industry that has hitherto marked the con- 
duct of the citizens of this state, continue to animate them in 
the successful prosecution of the great works now in progress, 
Ohio will soon exhibit to the world a glowing picture of her 
great internal resources, and furnish an example fit for the imi- 
tation of all her surrounding sisters. 

The Ohio canal, 308 miles in length, commencing at the 
flourishing town of Cleveland, on Lake Erie, and terminating 
at Portsmouth, on the Ohio, is one of the greatest works of the 
age, and second only, in point of importance, to the grand 
canal of New York. ‘This splendid improvement is truly an or- 
nament to the state, and reflects the highest credit on its early 
projectors, and upon the gentiemen commissioners, through 
whose great skill and industry, faithfulness and perseverance, 
ithas been carried successtuily through to final completion. 
At the inceptive stages of this great work, many Opposing ob- 
stacles presented themselves—obstacles that nothing but great 
foresight and unshaken firmness and resolution could have sur- 
mounted. Ohio should not be easy to forget the services and 
exertions of those on whom the responsibility of this work was 
made to rest. 

The Miami canal is another important link in the chain of 
western euterprise. This canal is sixty-six miles in extent, 
commencing at Dayton, now among the most populous and 
flourishing of the inland towns of the state, and terminating at 
Cincinnatti. 

This, also, is a work of magnitude and of great public utility. 
It extends through the heart of one of the finest countries in 
the world. ‘The Miami and Scioto valleys are supplied with a 
large body of the richest bottom land in America, and abound 
with the richest and most fertile soil of any portion of the union 
of equal extent. 

{n addition to these two great public works, there are seve- 
ral lateral canals extending from the main canals to the most 
prominent commercial and business points in the adjacent 
country. The lateral branch which terminates at Columbus, 
is 11 miles in length. The Dresden side cut, and the slackwa- 
ter navigation to Zanesville is 17 miles in extent. The Lan- 
caster lateral canal, and the one leading from the Miami canal 
to Lebanon, are in a state of forwardness, the former nearly, 
or quite completed. 

We have already more than 400 miles of finished canals in 
the state, aud when the Miami canal shall be extended, agreea- 
bly to the act of the legislature for that purpose, and that of the 
Wabash and Erie line shall be completed, we shall have nearly 
or quite 550 miles of canal in Ohio. These indelible marks of 
western industry and enterprise, are flattering to the pride of 
all who love their country, and rejoice in its prosperity. 

Our public highways, too, are rapidly improving, through the 
agency of a system of internal policy. A laudable public spirit 
has been infused among the people. Many important turn- 
pikes have been constructed within the few past years, and 
that great national work, the Cumberland road, as it is fami- 
liarly called, extending through the centre and heart of the 
state, from east to weat, affords incalculable advantages to the 
business of the state, and furnishes the finest facilities for travel 
of any work of its kind in the union. 

It is computed that Ohio enjoys upon her northern berders, 
about 190 miles of ship and steamboat navigation; and nearly 
or quite 436 miles of steamboat navigation on the Ohio. 


These great local advantages, united with a soil abounding in 
every production and luxury of life, must inevitably give Ohio, 
at no distant day, if not the first, at least the second rank 
among the states ofthis union. She already holds a conspicu- 
ous place in the confederacy. Although in 1830, the fourth in 

oint of population, she is now the third state, not only in num- 

er but in wealth and resources; and for her rapid advancement 
in population and improvement, she is mostly indebted to her 
admirable form of government, to the epirit of industry that 
pervades her citizens, and to the mildness and freedom that 
mark her laws and institutions. 

The form of the government of Ohio partakes of the nature 
of the other members of the republic, varying only in some un- 
essential particulars. 

The general assembly of the state consists of a senate and 
house of representatives; the former of thirty-six, and the latter 
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of seventy-two members. The members of the senate are 
elected once in every two year-, and those of the house are 
chosen annually. A senator to be eligible to a seat in the se- 
nate, ust be thirty years of age, and the members of the house 
of representatives of the age of 25. @ 

The first territorial legislature met at Cincinnati, as early as 
1789, when there assembled only five members of the council, 
and about sixteen or eighteen representatives. The names of 
these individuals may appear in some portion of the following 
pages. Judge Bufnet, of Cincinnati, was one of the members 
of the council, and Win. H. Harrison, the first delegate to con- 
gress ever appointed in the territory. Allusion is here made to 
these minute particulars, with no other view than to show the 
rapidity with which the population and improvements of the 
state have advanced, and to cite the reader to the first grand 
impulse given to the spirit of emigration and enterprise that has 
characterised the settlement of the west. 

The organization of the territorial courts, as well as the other 
civil institutions of the country, gave a sudden impetus to those 
changes and improvements which foilowed the tread of the 
early adventurer to western wilds; and the citizen of the worid, 
be whose observations and researches have led him to a gene- 
ral and comprehensive view of our present state of civilization 
and wealth, must look with no ordinary amazement and won- 
der on the mighty revolution effected in this important portion 
of the American union. 


et BE Bere 


THE OHIO CANALS. 

We have been obligingly allowed to make the subjoined ex- 
tract from a letter from one of the most valuable public ser- 
vants of the state of Ohio to a distinguished friend of internal 
improvement in another state. It contains much valuable in- 
formation, particularly of a financial character, to guide those 
who follow Ohio in similar enterprises. {[Nat. Int. 

Chilicothe, February 25, 1833. 

In sending you a copy of our canal report, | had no expecta- 
tion that our method of making canals in the western wilder- 
ness would have elicited the flattering notice in your letter of 
the 15th instant. 

At the commencement of our labors, in the beginning of 185, 
we had no means under our control but direct taxation, and 
only a few thousand dollars then in the treasury could be ap- 
propriated to canal purposes. ‘Trusting presently to an untried 
credit, and ultimately to. our latent resources—a rich soil and 
hardy industrious cultivators—-our general assembly authorised 
the commissioners of the canal fund to borrow on the credit of 
the state, at un interest not exceeding 6 per cent. such sums as 
were estimated to be sufficient to complete the canals. Un- 
der this authority, modified as circumstances required, we have 
borrowed $4,500,000, to wit: 


STOCK. 

1825, $400,000 atdis. $10,000 00 for 5 per cent. $390,000 00 
1826, 1,000,000 at prem. 8,474 76 6 1,008,474 76 
1827, 1,200,000 77,580 67 6 1,277,580 67 
1828, 1,200,000 48,840 00 6 1,248,840 00 
1830, 600,000 105,420 00 6 705,420 00 
1832, 100,000 24,000 00 6 124,000 00 








Loans 4,500,000 Prem. 264,315 43 Proceeds 4,754,315 43 


The Manhattan bank of New York is the agent, makes the 
transfers, and pays the interest to the stockholders, free from 
expense, for $2,000 per annum. An arrangement has also been 
made, by which the bank will hereafter pay the interest to 
stockholders punctually, whether we have funds there or not, 
and receives 6 per cent. per annum for any money thus advanc- 
ed, untilitis repaid. It also allows us interest at 3 per cent. 
per annum for any deposite over $5,000, until itis drawn. ‘The 
proceeds of the loans were deposited in this bank, and drawa 
by bills of exchange at 90 and 120 days, when the money was 
required in Ohio, the bank allowing us 5 per cent, per annum 
for the use of the deposites until thus drawn. 


The amount received from this source may be stated as fol- 
lows: 





Interest received from the bank in 1825, $6,608 20 
Do. 1826, 21,063 43 
Do. 1827, 20,503 29 
Do. 1828, 26,724 22 
Do. 1829, 40,709 48 
Do. 1830, 15,860 27 


_—_—————— 


131,468 £9 


Add amount of premiums 264,315 43 





Amount received above what we pay interest for $395,784 32 

Perhaps $250,000 have been received from taxation. So we 
may state the cost of the canals, in round numbers, at 5,000,000 
dollars. From the best information I can obtain, less than one 
per cent. of the money expended in the construction of the ca- 
nals, has been carried out of the state. It has been permanent- 
ly added to our capital: it has raised the wages of labor more 
than 50 per cent. and provisions nearly as much. The facili- 


ties afforded to commerce by the canals have nearly doubled 
the value of our exports and greatly diminished the cost of our 
imports. If the canals are worth what they have cost, and we 
add ubout $5,000,000 more, which has accrued as capital 
brought into our state by their construction, then our citizens 
are directly benefitted to the amount of $10,000,000 by the ac- 
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complishment of this undertaking, and the interest payable on 
the loans is little more than 24 per cent. on this sum. We 
have brought our enterprise to a conclusion, with but litthe aid 
from the higher attainments of science, or the splendid theories 
of our predecessors. We have required actual measurements. 
Little has been done for show; much for solidity and convey- 
ance. We have spent but little time in calculating the form 
and pressure of arches; we knew that our quarries would fur- 
nish materials of great strength and magnitude; we could grasp 
aud bind the catenarian curve between the extrados and the 
intrados, and the exterior beauty of the structure was quite a 
secondary consideration. Our canals have been economically 
constructed: neither the Commissioners of the canal fund, nor 
the canal commissioners, Other than the acting commissioners, 
are allowed any pay for their services; and it is believed that 
our engineers have less pay,in proportion to their labor and 
responsibility, than those in the service of other states; and we 
willingly acknowledge the value of their services. A para- 
graph in the 36th page of our report seems to imply a deficiency 
of talents and experience in the corps; but that refers almost 
exclusively to the commencement of the work, and ought to 
have been further explained. Our work has heen performed 
without mutiny, Or any very serious accidents; but the waste of 
human life has been distinctly marked—one-sixth part of the 
engineers, and about one-fourth of the commissioners, have died 
in the service, from which others have retired with shattered 
constitutions. 

It may seem to those ata distance, that we have glided on 
smoothly, almost without an effort. But periods of depression 
and difficulty have occurred, and it has sometimes required all 
the skill and energy of the commissioners to dissolve the dan- 
gerous anti-canal congestions, which were easily formed by 
sectional interests, cupidity, and disappointed ambition, in a 
government which is extremely democratic, and essentially 
changed every year. 

“THE HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD.” 

The following information concerning the house of Roths- 
child, is given in the London Metropolitan for last month. 

“The financial business of the house of Rothschild began to 
assume importance, in consequence of its first loan, of ten mil- 
lions of florins, to the court of Denmark. In 1812, Mayer An- 
selmo Rothschild, the father, was attacked by a mortal illness. 
Aware of his approaching end, he had his ten children called to 
his bedside, gave them his dying benediction, and made them 


in order that you may be prepared for immediate action upon 

thal important subject. 

_ When, at a former period, the legislature arrogated to itself a 

right to demand the surrender of my office, [ thought myself 

bound, by the highest aud most solemn obligations, to resist 
that high handed assumption of power, which, if submitted to, 
would entirely abrogate an express and important provision of 
the constitution of the United States, changing the tenure of the 
office of senator from siz years, as therein distinetly preseribed, 
to the precarious pleasure of the legislature for the time being, 
which that instrument so emphatically repels. I have so long 
and so unequivocally withstood that assumption that it cannot 
be supposed to be in any degree sanctioned by me should [ soon 
yield to my inclination to retire, especially as my situation has 
been so materially changed. I have recently, by my own con- 
sent, been brought directly before the whole people of the state 
as a candidate for the office of their chief magistrate. The con- 
test Was a vigorous one, and turned upon political questions in 
which I had been and might again be called upon officially to 
take part. Peculiar circumstances, which preceded and attend- 
ed the canvass, gave it the character of an appeal to the great 
primary source of all power—the peopLe. Their decision has 
been pronounced; and [ cannot now perceive that any conside- 
rations of public duty require me to sacrifice my feelings and 

Wishes, by continuing in office, a moment longer than is neces- 

sary to give to the legislature an opportunity to elect another 

in my stead. The precedent cannot be dangerous. There can 
rarely be such a coincidence of circumstances, and never with- 
out the voluntary consent of the senator himself to be placed 
directly before the whole PpropLe as a candidate for their suffra- 
ges. Iam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

PELEG SPRAGUE. 

Hallowell, November 17th, 1834. 

i OY Beene. 
COLONIZATION, 
LETTER FROM JEREMIAH HUBBARD, 

Of Guilford county, N. C. and clerk of the yearly meeting of 
Friends of that state, dated 3d month 4th, 1534, to a friend in 
England, 

Deak FRIEND: I am induced to write to thee on the sub- 
ject of colonizing the people of color in the United States, in 
Africa, from the apprehension that I have had for several years 
past, (and from recent information I have been confirmed. that 
[ was not mistaken), that there are some friends in England 
much opposed to the plan of the Colonization society; and al- 





promise never te change their religion, and always to remain 








though [ do not know from any direct or definite information, 


united amongst themselves on ’change. These promises have | what is the ground of their objection, [ have supposed that they 
been religiously kept, and amply has the fable of the bundle of | think it would be more consistent with Christian principles to 


sticks been verified by the five brothers. Whenever they are 
about to undertake an affair of importance, all the united bre- 
thren invoke the memory of their father, which is venerated by 
them in a manner highly honorable to their filial feelings. 
Their great political operations commenced in 1813, and up to 
the present time it is computed their house has negotiated, in 
loans, subsidies, &c. upwards of 140,000 millions steriing, prin- 


| emancipate them in the southern states and let them remain 
here, as they have done inthe northern states. I apprehend 
that friends in England are not fully apprized of some import- 
ant circumstances relative to the subject, which places the 
southern states in a very different situation from the northern, 
In the first place, there never was so many people of color in 


the northern states as there are in the southern; and another 





cipally for the different monarchs of Europe; their profits have, 
of course, been immense. Their long and uninterrupted suc- 
cess was owing to their unanimity, and community of interests. 

Every proposition is decided by mutual deliberation. Each 
operation, of major or minor importance, is conducted upon a 
concerted and common plan; and all their individual and com- 
bined energies are employed to command success. Although, 
for several years, they have resided at a distance from each 
other, that circumstance has by no means caused a distance, or 
discord amongst them; on the contrary, ithas proved a great ad- 
vantage, in contributing towards the prosperity of their immense 
undertakings, by thus making them ou courant of the state of 
the principal money-markets of Europe, through a continual 
exchange of couriers, which generally precede the government 
messengers; in this manner, each of the five brothers, from the 
point where he is placed, possesses a great facility for preparing 
and negotiating different affairs for the central establishment. 

“The statistique of the wondrous five is as follows: 

* Amscha or Anselmo, resides at Frankfort sur le-Maine. He 
is the senior, and chief of the family, aged 61 years. At his 
house the general inventory is made out, from the private in- 
ventories furnished by the other four banks. It is there, also, 
that the congresses of the fraternity are generally held. 

“Solomon, the second brother, born September 9th, 1774, has 
passed his professional time, the last eighteen years, between 
Berlin and Vienna, chiefly at the latter. 

‘‘Nathan, the third brother, is in bis 57th year. 
London Rothschild. 

“Charles, the fourth of the five bankers, is 46 years old. He 
has been established at Naples since 1824. r 

“Jacob, the youngest in years, was born May 5th, 1792. His 
consort, the baroness, is the daughter of his second brother, the 
baron Solomon. Jacob has carried on his business since A. D. 
1812, at Paris.’ 


He is the 


Beene 
MR. SPRAGUE’S RESIGNATION, 

To the members elect of the legislature of Maine. ; 

GENTLEMEN: Deeming it proper to give to the appropriate 
agents, whom the people have designated for that service, an 
opportunity to fill the seat [ now hold in the senate of the U. 
States, at the earliest practicable moment, [ take this mode of 
apprising you that the legislature will on the first day pf its next 


circumstance that diminished them there and increased them 
greatly here was, while the northern states were legislating on 
the subject of gradual emancipation, avaricious masters sent 
them by thousands to the southern markets, before the-emanci- 
pation laws were actually passed; which left a small propor- 
tion in those states—in comparison to the whites not many 
more, perhaps, than they were willing to have for laborers, 
waiting-men, waiting women, &c. And notwithstanding they 
have freed the slaves, for which they are entitled to applause, 
yet they never dreamed, as the saying is, of raising them to 
equal citizenship and privileges with white people. No, my 
friend, they can no more reconcile themselves to the idea of 
sitting down by the side of a colored African, in any legislative 
or jndiciary department, than the high spirited southern slave- 
holder; and not only so, they never intend to admit them to 
these privileges, while the state governments continue in exist- 
ence.* Notwithstanding this, there are some highly professing 
philanthropists that are mightily opposed to colonization in 
Africa, and some of these have used their endeavors to preju- 
dice the people of Engiand against the colonization society; and 
perhaps succeeded in some degree, mainly, I apprehend, by 
misrepresenting the views and operations, and effects of the 
society on the subject of slavery in the slave states. They ap- 
pear to me to have been actuated, in some degree at least, by 
the spirit of envy or revenge at the growing approbation of the 
society both in the north and in the south, or it may be for 
want of the capacity fully to understand and comprehend the 
vastly capacious and benevolent enterprise in all its bearings 
and effects, in the past, present, and future times, not only on 
the community at large of the United States, both in the whites 
and people of color; but upon the civilization and happiness of 
millions on the continent of Africa. They have also succeeded 
in influencing many of the people of color in the northern 
states to be much opposed to emigration to Afriea, and to the 
Colonization society, which is an evident mark of their degra- 
dation, affected by their long continuance in that inferior 
sphere of action to which their condition and striking difference 
of features and color have subjected them under the preju- 





‘This is not true of all the non-slave-holding states. In 
Massachusetts, and we believe in two or three other states, the 
colored man is eligible to every office, and entitled to every 








session, receive my resignation of the office of senator. I doso 


privilege enjoyed by the white. [N. ¥. Observer. 
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emancipated them from slavery, and trying to give some of 
them some education, although, as [ have said before, they 
never intend to admit them to av equality with themselves; no, 
not even a Newion, a Cesar, or a Demosthenes, if they were 
descended of the sable African or negro race, would be thus 
equalized. Although I apprehend that the English people are 
not so deeply prejudiced against the African race as the people 
of the United States, yet | suppose they have enough of it, not 
to admit them to an equality with themselves in all respects; 
and if there were as many of the African race in England, in 
proportion to the white people, as there are in the United 
States, and particularly in the southern states, there would be 
but one voice, and that would be for colonizing them some 
where. You might prefer Canada to Africa, but friends here 
greatly prefer Africa, as being more congenial to their nature 
and constitution, and for several other substantial reasons. 
When the British government had but about one thousand of 
them, at the close of the American revolution, as well as IL re- 
member from the page of history, they colonized them at Sierra 
Leone; and although that colony has failed in some particulars, 
of effecting what was expected by its founder, yet L apprehend 
it has not been owing to the want of capacity in the colonists, 
or the want of congeniality in the soil and climate of Africa to 
them, but for the want ofa proper fostering care of its founders 
or their successors. As it has been an asylum for the slaves re- 
captured by the British government, they ought to make it as 
pleasant as they can; if they do, Sierra Leone may yet flourish, 
and prove a blessing to Africa. 

But the colony of Liberia has succeeded in its progress, both 
in civil and political character, in numbers and territory, be- 
yord what its most sanguine friends could have rationally ex- 
pected. It contains about three thousand colonists, and a ter- 
ritory of about two hundred miles along the cost, about thirty 
miles wide; between four and five hundred re-captured slaves, 
restored to their country at the expense of the United States 
government; about one thousand manumitted slaves that have 
gone with their own consent, and with the will and consent 
of their owners, since the colony was founded; and from in- 
formation that [ now have before me, there are not less than 
ten thousand willing to go to Liberia, and their masters willing 
to give them up, if the colony was large enough to receive 
them, and the society had sufficient funds for transporting and 
settling them in Africa. And probably there is twice thatnum. 
ber now anxious to go. Nearly a thousand emigrated to Libe- 
ria last year, among which was a considerable number of manu 
mitted slaves, from Baltimore, from Norfolk, from South Caro- 
Jina, from Kentucky, and from Mississippi and other places. 
Two tribes of the natives have submitted to the government of 
the colony, from choice, and are sending their children to 
school among the colonists, and mingling with them in their 
manners, labor and commerce, adopting their dress and lan- 
guage, and becoming civilized. It is also believed that the co- 
ijony possesses, by fair purchase and treaty with the neighbor- 
ing kings, territory sufficient to contain and support one mil- 
lion of inhabitants, as it becomes settled and cultivated by ci- 
vilized people. It is believed the territory contains about two 
hundred thousand natives, and that the two tribes above men 
tioned contain from fifteen to twenty thousand, some think 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants. Here may we not ask the 
opposers of the Colonization society, for a parallel in the page 
of history, of such successful progress of a colony, in so shorta 
time, say ten or twelve years, under such a combination of ap 
parently insurmountable difficulites? Or can they devise a 
more propitious plan for the total abolition of the slave trade, 
the civilization of Africa, and the extinction of slavery in the 
United States, than for the people, and government to turn their 
energies, with their surplus revenue and their other abundant 
resources, for the support and growth of the colony of Liberia? 
I am also of opinion that the wealthy friends of humanity in 
England could not better apply a portion of that immense 
wealth that a bountiful Providence has been pleased to try 
them with, than to aid with it the Colonization society; espe- 
cially at the present time, when there are so many desirous to 
emigrate, and cannot for want of funds. As Great Britain had 
as large a share in the sin of bringing those people to America, 
as we or any other nation have had, or larger perhaps, her no- 
ble sons of liberty and Christian philanthropy ought to be wil- 
ling to do their part in restoring them to their own country, or 
to the land of their fathers, with the blessings of civilization 
and the enlightened influences of Christianity; although Wil- 
berforce and several other good men have expressed a different 
opinion, that is, with respect to the people of England aiding 
by donations the Colonization society of America. In making 
these remarks, [ have no partial views to the society of Friends 
here or in England, nor to the people of color under our care, 
but the general good of the whites and blacks both here and 
elsewhere. 

I will now state more definitely the difference between south- 
ern states and the northern, with respect to the general emanci- 
pation of the people of color, to remain with the whites. The 
number of blacks exceeds the whites, in about one-half of each 
of the southern states, say from one hundred miles to one hun- 
dred and fitty from the shores of the Atlantic. From the state 
of Maryland to Florida, a distance of more than one thousand 
miles along the sea coast, there is a great majority of blacks. 
{n some states, two to one of whites, that is in the eastern parts 
of them, and mm the eastern parts of South Carolina, some coun- 
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ties in North Carolina, and some in Virginia, four to one: but 
in the western parts of these states there ts a majority of Whites, 
though a great many blacks. Now, my friend, the general eman 

cipation of such a number of these poor degraded creatures, say 
nore than two millions, always to remain here, with the white 
people, even if the government should take the necessary care 
tor their education and preparation for freedom and civilized 
lite, which to be sure it Ought, they must or will be a degraded 
people while the reigns of government remain in the hands of 
the whites. Supposing the very best consequences that could 
follow such a measure, even that both classes should generally 
exercise Christian feelings towards each other—which is very 
improbable, if not morally impossible—the peculiarly marked 
difference of features and color, will always be an insurmount- 
able barrier to general amalgamation. Even the Society of 
Friends, when receiving them into membership in religious so- 
ciety, have no intention of giving them our sons or our daugh- 
ters in marriage, nor have they any view of this kind, nay, the 
more virtuous the farther from it. Were they of the same color 
and features that we are, in an elective republican government 
like this, where talents and merit are the common footsteps to 
esteem and preferment, there would be no difficulty in univer- 
sal emancipation, withouta separation. I have no idea that 
they are all inferior to the white people in intellect; give them 
the same opportunities for enterprise and improvement. In 
viewing the two elasses thus situated at present, and to remain 
so through a succession of ages, a mist of darkness seems to 
rest upon them; it is a painful, disagreeable prospect, with a 
longing desire for something better for the African race and our 
offspring too; yet this prospect is not half so dark and appalling 
as that of continuing them in slavery, to which we cannot avoid 
attaching a tremendous collision of the parties, with the extinc- 
tion of one or the other, and possibly of both in the course of 
time. 

But [ need not dwell much upon the subject of universal 
emancipation in stating the best or worst, or most probable re- 
sults of such a measure, because the southern people have no 
more idea of the general emancipation of slaves, without colo- 
nizing them, than the northern people have of admitting the few 
among them to equal rights and privileges. Noteven the friends 
of humanity here, think that a general emancipation, to remain 
here, would better their condition; and if they did, I believe 
there is none of the slave states’ laws that admit of emancipa- 
tion Without sending them outof the state. And the ultra slave- 
holders are as much opposed to the Colonization society as the 
northern manumissionists are, and have for several vears past 
been viewing its growing popularity, and the great northern po- 
licy in congress with great jealousy; which keeps them upoi 
the ground of nullification and the verge of rebellion, ihough 
they have other pretexts for it, such as the tariff, &c. But it is 
evident that slavery, or rather the general expectation of its be- 
ing abolished, is the primary cause of there being Ciscontent. 
Although this is the prevailing disposition of the governing men 
in most of the slave states, yet there are many men of sue ta- 
lents and good character, of various religious denominations, 
that greatly deplore the evil of slavery, and would be glad to 
put their slaves in a better situation; and some have concluded 
it would better their condition to send them to Liberia, and 
others would do so willingly, but cannot for want of means; 
while others, no doubt from natural sympathy for their slaves, 
sull dread the dangers and consequences of so adventurous an 
emigration, and perhaps some slaves are not willing to go. Bui 
I have not heard of a single family of slaves that have had the 
offer fairly and candidly made, but accepted it; and yet their 
unwillingness to go is talked of much by the Pharoah-like slave- 
holders, and also by the northern manumissionists, as a para- 
mount objection to the operations of the Colonization society, 
both in England and America. So it would be if it were true, 
but it is utterly false; there are none sent that I have known or 
heard of, without their own consent, neither slaves nor free 
persons. It isa little singular that the hardened slave. hold- 
ers and the northern manumissionists are so decidedly and bit- 
terly opposed to each other as to threaten a dangerous colli- 
sion, and a political division in this government, and at the same 
time, are offering and urging the same reasons for demolishing 
the Colonization society!—-such as the unwillingness of the peo- 
ple of color to go—the vast cost of sending the whole of them— 
the wretched situation of the colonists, and finally the imprac- 
ticability of the scheme. But here we will leave the slave hold- 
ers enclosed in their chariots of iron, with an iron grasp upon 
their slaves, bidding defiance to the denunciations and impre- 
cations of the New England anti-slaveites, and watching with 
a jealous eye the mild, gradually increasing influence of the 
Colonization society, and take a view of the plan of the colont- 
zationists, and that of the universal manumissionists without 
colonization, and see which of the two is most likely to abolish 
slavery in America. 

The primary object of the latter appears to be that of produc- 
ing such a revolution in public sentiment as to cause the na- 
tional legislation to be brought to bear directly on the slave- 
holders, and compel them to emancipate their slaves. And in 


order to effect this, they have formed themselves into a sociely; 
where they write and print a great many things againsi the evils 
of slavery, and against slave- holders and the Colonization soct- 
ety, in a style and manner that savors more of the spirit of those 
that would ask fire to come down from heaven to consume 
their enemies. than of those that would feed them if they were 
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hungry, and if they were thirsty, give them drink, 
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cipal entrenchment appears to be in Boston,* from thence they 
issue their periodicals; which I suppose they circulate pretty 
generally through the free states; but whenever one of the pam- 
phiets called the Liberator, edited by W. L. Garrison, chances 
to alight in any of the slave states, it is counted incendiary and 
immediately proscribed. Their orators travel and lecture only 
in the free states; there they propagate their doctrines or opi- 
nions of immediate or universal emancipation, coercion, &c. 
much zeal and fluency, and no doubt with sincerity on the part 
of many of them; but mark, my friend, they are too discreet or 
too timid to travel and attempt to propagate these views, and 
harrange in the slave states. The general course of their efforts 
of late, pute me in mind of what Young says about working the 
ocean into a tempest “to waft a feather or to drown a fly.”— 
And as to their brilliant illustrations of the evils and injustice of 
slavery; there is no more need of it in the southern states gene- 
rally, than thereis to light acandle to look atthe sun. Even 
the slave-holders generally acknowledge and deplore the evil, 
though many of them are not willing to emancipate, nor colo- 
nize their slaves yet. The plan of the northern anti-slaveites 
instead of softening, appears to be hardening the slave- holders. 
The only good they are doing, as it appears to me, is to the Co- 
lonization society; by opposing it so inveterately, it has gained 
strength and energy, it is like a well constructed arch, that gains 
strength by pressure. The indifferent have been awakened 
to action, and its warmest friends have renewed their efforts. 
In the course of last year more able advocates appeared in its 
behalf in the public prints, than ever have in the same length of 
time, since the colony was founded, and more than twice the 
number of emigrants have gone to Liberia than ever went in 
any preceding year; notwithstanding the eloqagent opposition of 
Garrison and his colleagues, both in America and England. I 
would give thee a little specimen of his style and manner of 
writing; in his opinion of the Colonization society, he says, 
“The superstructure of the Colonization society rests upon the 
following pillars. 1. Persecution. 2. Falsehood. 3. Cowar- 
dice. 4. Infidelity. If [ do not prove the Colonization society 
to be a creature without heart, without brains, eyeless, unnatural, 
hypocritical, relentless, unjust, then nothing is capable of demon- 
stration!!!?? His language to slave-holders is: ‘They are hy- 
pocrites, man-stealers, and such as hold offices in the United 
States, are guilty of corrupt perjury, and unless they repent, 
will have their part in the lake that burns with fire and brim- 
stone.”? This kind of language is not at all caleulated to make 
good impressions on the minds of slave-holders, even on those 
of whom it may be true; and it is utterly false as respects many 
who hold slaves—they would be very glad to have itin their 
power to put their slaves in a better situation, but are hindered 
by the laws of the states from emancipating them—they are not 
able to send them to Liberia—and while the laws of some of the 
free states, prohibit their coming, the people in all of them are 
opposed to it. ‘‘If thine enemy hunger, feed him; and if he 
thirst give him drink; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of 
fire upon his head. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good.’? Rom. xii. 20,2]. This ought to be the motto of 
every friend to the cause of the abolition of slavery; if this mild 
and gentle policy fail to make effectual impressions on the 
minds of hardened slave-holders, in vain may we expect to 
conquer them by vituperation and satire, or by threats of coer- 
cion. That this is not the general policy of the Colonization so- 
ciety, [need not say; but it has much more the appearance of 
the plan of the anti-slaveites of New England. I know not of 
but one principle that they profess, or practice, that is an ex- 
ception to the above apostolic rule, and that is self defence in 
their colony; but this is no more than the common policy of all 
republics and civilized nations in the world, and probably as 
much attached to the immediate manumissionist as to the colo- 
a ga but itis evidently contrary to the spirit of the gos- 
pel. 


THE INDIANS. 

Some thirty ycare ago, we indulged a strong hope that a 
“remnant might be saved”’ of the Indian tribes, which history 
would record in evidence of the sincerity of our forefathers and 
ourselves, as to even a Wish of conferring benefits on this un- 
fortunate class of persons. But that hope has altogether failed 
—in part through our own cupidity, and, on the other part, by the 
obstinacy of the Indians themselves, in their general rejection of 
education and labor. Our English ancestors were hardly less 
Savage than are the yet remaining Indian tribes; but civilization 
and improvement followed the track of the Roman conquerors, 
and in many countries—almost as certainly as extortion and ra- 
pacity succeeded their victories. ‘There was some degree of good 
to set-off the evils that they inflicted. But neither the English 
people, whose arcestors were so improved by the Romans, nor 
ourselves, their descendants, have builtup asingle monument to 
stand against the spoliations that each of us have committed on 
the family of man. India has been desolated by millions, and the 
uger has his home where populous cities but recently steod— 
Africa has been made the market for human blood—and Ame- 
rica a great hunting-ground, where the game is man! \Ve long 
trusted that the Cherokees might have been incorporated with 
us—but both parties rejected the idea of it—and neither would 
yield to an equality with the other. We coveted lo possess, 
aud they wished to retain—the land! 











*Boston is a thousand miles from the main body aud heart of 
slavery! 














The article below gives us another evidence of a fact that has 
long been made manifest—which is, that the whites and the 
Indians cannot live in proximity, without the utter degradation 
of the latter. 


The Boston ‘‘Mercantile Journal,’’ speaking of the Marshpee 
Indians, says—The following account of the present state of 
this remnant of the once powerful tribe of Pequots, will be in- 
teresting to our readers. Itis taken from a summary ofa dis- 
course preached at Westfield by the rev. Mr. Apes, well known 
as an Indian preacher, and published in the Westfield Journal: 

“This tribe reside at Marshpee, in Barnstable county, oppo- 
site to Martha’s Vineyard. They are about 500 in number, 
Massasoit was sachem of the tribe when our forefathers landed 
at Plymouth. Massasoit made a treaty of peace with the 
whites, aad preserved it inviolate for forty years until his death. 
At the commencement of the revolution, the inhabitants of this 
state promised them, if they would go into the army and fight 
for independence they should share with them the blessings of 
freedom. Influenced by this promise, between 60 and 70 of 
them joined the army, and many of them laid down their lives 
in defence of our common country. After the war they were 
pronounced incapabie of taking care of themselves, and a board 
of overseers were appointed by the legislature, who stood in the 
same relation to them thata guardian does to a family of chil- 
dren. Their condition has been very litte better than that of 
slaves. They had no ambition to enter into any scheme that 
might tend to their ultimate benefit. Their overseers put them 
out to work here and there, made the contract, and received 
the pay, and expended the money according to their own will 
and not according to the will of the Indians. They have felt 
themselves oppressed and degraded, they became indolent and 
intemperate. Last winter they petitioned the legislature for a 
redress of their grievances, and bave obtained their request in 
part. They now form a body politic and appoint the usual 
town Oflicers. ‘hey have about 60 houses, none of which cost 
more than S100, their furniture is proportionably cheap. One 
hundred of them can read the bible, 44 can write, a few can 
cipher. ‘They have a church of about 50 members, and a tem- 
perance society of about 60 members. They have 8 teams, 30 
cows anda few sheep. Since they were relieved by the last 
legislature, they built a house 36 feet by 18 designed in part for 
a school house, and in part for a dwelling house for a teacher. 
They intend to employ a white teacher who feels an interest in 
their welfare, and will assiduously devote himself to the build- 
ing up and improving their town. They own 10,500 acres of 
land, mostly wood land. The soil is not very good, but bya 
dressing from the sea may be made productive. We recom- 
mend them to the pity of the white men.”’ 

LEGISLATURE OF GEORGIA, 
GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 

[The parts of the message that are strictly local—omitted. } 

This day, at 12 o’clock, the governor transmitted to both 
branches of the general assembly, his annual message. 

Executive department, Georgia; Milledgeville, Nov. 4th, 1834, 
Fellow citizens of the senate and house of representatives: 

You are assembled as the immediate representatives of a free 
and enlightened people: a minute knowledge of whose circum- 
stances and wishes, will be your best guide, in all your officiat 
deliberations. Nevertheless, the constitution makes it my duty 
to give you information of the state of the republic, and to re- 
commend to your consideration such measures as I may deem 
necessary and expedient. 


We are menaced by no foreign wars, or general calamity; the 
blessings of bounteous heaven are still heaped upon us in rieh 
profusion; and yet we are admonished to weigh well and seru- 
linize passing events; for the voice of political strife and dis- 
content is sull heard in our land. Whether the extraordinary 
political excitements of the present day, originate from the cor- 
ruption of men in office, or from factious and ambitious dema- 
gogues, who are rising up in every part of the country, muat be 
decided by the unofficial, sovereign people themselves. Guard- 
ed and balanced as is our form of government, I indulge no 
gloomy apprehensions for the result of any party contest, based 
upon political principle; because I feel assured, that the people 
will finally decide in favor of those principles, which will best 
secure their rights and liberties. Selfish and factious combina- 
tions, however, advised and directed by ambitious leaders—. 
having unity of action, but none of principle—may furnish the 
elements for political whirlwinds, tending to the destruction of 
every vestige of regulated liberty. 

The progress of our republican institutions has, thus far, con- 
tinned to exalt the American character, throughout the civiliz- 
ed world. Here the character of man has been elevated by a 
general diffusion of that spirit of equality and liberty, based on 
the true principles of philosophy, which discard the idea of all 
superiority or distinction, save that which arises from intrinsic 
merit and real worth of character. The love of liberty predo- 
minates in the breast of every American citizen. Let this love 
of liberty be regulated by a strict adherence to our fundamental 
laws, or constitutions, emanating from the people themselves, 
and the bright example of our glorious institutions will, ere 
long, pervade the habitable globe. Whatever defects may be 
found in the constitutions of our country, it must be admitted, 
that eur system, as a whole, guarantees the equal rights of the 
people, and secures to them the power of correcting, in a 
peaceable and constitutional mode, all mal-administration of 
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their government, and of faithfully enforcing the true spirit of 
their economical system. 

‘“The law is good, if a man use it lawfully;’? but good consti- 
tutions and good laws will be of little value, unless they are 
faithfully administered, Under our system of government, the 
administration, whether for good or evil, depends upon the peo- 
ple themselves; for the government itself, rests upon the shoul- 
ders of every tree citizen. The people, governing themselves 
through their constituted authorities, must therefore, correct 
abuses, check usurpalions, and aid and support those whom 
they have called to make and administer their Own laws, in a 
fuithtul discharge of their official duties. 

In the administration of the laws of this state during the past 
year, no extraordinary embarrassment lias occurred to the pub- 
lic authorities, or to the Citizens, except that which has arisen 
out of the peculiar relation, in which our remaining Indian po- 
pulation stand to the whites. When the necessity became ob- 
vious, to our whole people, of extending not Only the jurisdic 
tion of the state over our entire territory, but of surveying the 
whole and granting most of our uniocated lands, with a view 
to its complete organization into counties, for the regular and 
efficient administration of the laws of the state—justice and ex- 
pediency both demanded, that hberal provision and ample re- 
servations should be made in favor of the natives who still re- 
mained within the limits of our state. By a careful examina- 
tion of the past legislation of the state upon this subject, it will 
be seen, that the wellare of the Indians has never been lost 
sight of by the people of Georgia, or their public functionaries, 
where that welfare has not been brought in direct conflict with 
the exercise of the indispensable political rights of the state. 

The act of the general assembiy, passed the twenty-second 
day of Deceiwber last, ‘more effectually to provide for the go- 
vernment and protection of the Cherokee Indians,’? and for 
Other purposes therein named—has met with considerable ob- 
structions in carrying into effect the views and intentions of the 
legislature—such opposition aud obstruction, as cannot be over- 
looked by the present legislature, without prostrating the rights 
of our citizens and the sovereignty of our state, at the feet of a 
combination of interested individuals and half civilized men, 
supported and sustained as they are, by the judge of the supe- 
rior courts of the circuit in which these Indians chiefly reside, 
and countenanced at least, by a majority of the judges of the 
superior courts Of this state. The efforts of the executive to 
have said act faithfully exccuted, and the justructions given to 
the agent appointed under its provisions, may be seen by refer- 
ence to the docutnents accompanying this message. These do- 
cumeots will also explain in some degree, the nature of the ob 
structions alluded to. 

The injunctions, sanctioned and sustained by the judge of 
the Cherokee circuit, are believed to contain assumptions of 
power ou the part of the court, never confided to any judicial 
tribunal in these United States; either by the constitution of the 
United States, or of any one of the states of the union. The su- 
preme court, in the case of Tassels and the missionaries, by no 
means equalled the jurisdiction assumed in these injunctions, 
This power too, has been assumed by a judge, chosen by the 
representatives of the people for the sole purpose of adiminister- 
ing the laws of the state in that particular circuit; yet has be 
sanctioned and sustained bills of injunction, which go to deny 
the authority, not of one law only, but of the entire legislation 
of the state in that circuit. He has sanctioned and sustained 
bills, which directly bring in question the validity of every law 
and the legitimate functions of every departinent of our govern- 
ment—not excluding, even the question of his own judicial 
powers over the Cherokee circuit. The executive has found 
its authority, as well as that of the legislature, notin a single 
instance only, but throughout their entire constitutional range, 
insultingly disputed and denied in these bills, having the official 
sanction of the judge of the Cherokee circuit. The question, 
therefore, at issue, judging from the face of these bills, involve 
nothing less in magnitude, than the Opposing political rights of 
two people, equally claiming and contending for the exercise of 
sovereign powers Over a certian territory or district of country. 
These sanctioned biils of injunction allege, that the statute of 
Georgia referred to, is null and void; because, contrary to the 
constitation of the United States, as well as the constitution of 
Georgia. Indeed, the whole question embraced in these bills 
depends upon the right of the state of Georgia, in her legistative 
capacity, to enact the statute referred to, providing for the go- 
vernment of the Cherokee Indians within the limits of the 
state, and equally extends to her entire legislation on the sub- 
ject. 


In confirmation of the view which I have taken of these 
transactions, it is understood from the highest sources of infor- 
mation, that the counsel for the Cherokees, in the argument of 
these cases—especially the one brought before the convention 
of judges, relied, mainly, on the unconstitutionality of the act 
of 1833. The argument upon this subject having long since 
been exhausted, and the question having been abandoned by 
the most respectable of those who heretofore contended for the 
national sovereiguty and independence of the aboriginal tribes, 
I deem it unnecessary to reiterate, upon the present occasion, 
the conclusive arguments which might be adduced to silence 
the pettifogging attempts, which are now confined to our own 
limits and jurisdiction. If the laws of Georgia. enacted by the 
immediate representatives of her people, violative of no consti. 
tution human or divine, can be nullified by a few interested 
lawyers and one solitary judge—then indeed, it is a vain boast 











of their sovereign rights and 
power. 

Georgia having nobly and successfully vindicated ber local 
and territorial rights, for more than half a century, against fede- 
ral usurpation and foreign intermeddling—until opposition to qa 
free exercise of those rights no more interrupts her peace from 
abroad—is nevertheless at this moment, harrassed, annoyed and 
retarded in her policy, by her own citizens, whose first duty it 
is, to aid in the faithful execution of the laws of the state. 

It was obviously the intention of the last legislature, that the 
grantees of all land authorised to be granted, siiould immediate- 
ly go into the possession of their lands; and that the same act, 
which authorised the grants to be issued, made it the duty of 
the courts lo protect them in the peaceable and unmolested 
possession of the same. But so far from these citizens being 
sustained in the rights and privileges guaranteed to them by an 
eXpress statule of the state, they have, without evidence, with- 
out atrial by jury, been prohibited from entering into the en- 
joyment of their possessions, by the extraordinary and arbitra- 
ry mandate of the judge of the superior courts of the Cherokee 
circuit. Instead of the Indian complainants seeking a remedy 
for their supposed wrongs at common law, to which they were 
entitled, they have resorted to what is called a court of equity, 
in Cases not proper for the action of such a court, and have 
been sustained by the unauthorised exercise of the extraordina- 
ry powers of that court, in prohibiting our citizens, under se- 
vere penalties, from the exercise of their legal rights, on the 
partial and one-sided statements of Indians who were interest- 
ed—and that too, before the opposing claims had been submit- 
ted to the honest and independent decision of a jury. 

The deprecated effect produced by the conduct of the judge 
in reference to these bills, has been to revive the delusive and 
expiring hopes of the Cherokees, that they would yet be sus- 
tained in their unreasonable pretensions to the rights of inde- 
pendent self-government within the chartered limits of Georgia. 
They have seen our own citizens vindicating their extravagant 
pretensions with a zeal bordering on fanatacism, and denounc- 
ing the authorities of the state, merely for a faithful, yet mild 
administration of the law. Thus their visionary prospects of 
success have encouraged and strengthened all their former pre- 
judices against the people and the government of Georgia. 

In the midst of these strifes, the president of the United 
States, with his unfaultering fidelity to the true interest of the 
Indians, as well as to the states, made another effort to settle 
these long standing perplexities with the Cherokees, by causing 
a treaty to be entered into with a delegation of that tribe then 
at Washington—the terms of which were unparalleled in libe- 
rality to the Indians. Butfor reasons best known to that body, 
the senate of the United States declined acting upon the treaty, 
and consequently the object of the president has thus far been 
impeeded: nevertheless, the important object of the removal of 
the Cherokees has not been abandoned. The liberal terms em- 
braced ip the treaty are still open before the Indians. But from 
all the information in the possession of this department, it is 
| believed, that these perplexities will never be brought to a hap- 

py issue, so long as the Indians are induced to believe, that the 
laws of the state and its policy towards them, can be thwarted, 


evaded and overruled by their white friends in Georgia, aided 
by our own state courts, 


The correspondence and other documents herewith submit- 
ted to the general assembly, will tend to exhibit the true cha- 
racter and causes of the various excitements which have been 
produced in the Cherokee section of the state, during the past 
year, as also the manner in which they have been disposed of 
by the executive, in the absence of appropriate legislation to 
meet such cases. By a careful examination of these papers, it 
will be seen, that many of our citizens have been exposed to 
all the apprehensions of savage ferocity. While it may be ad- 
mitted, that the fears of the community have been in some in- 
stances, indulged to an unreasonable extent, yet itis not to be 
concealed that many individuals have been exposed to great 
hazard—several horrid murders having been committed upon 
unoffending citizens and distinguished natives who were fa- 
vorable to the policy of the government upon the subject of 
emigration, while others have but narrowly escaped attempts 
equally bold and daring. Although the Indian rulers, who 
still remain in Georgia have been deprived, by our laws of 
ihe formality of ruling their people, it is nevertheless true that 
they continue to control and govern a portion of them in the 
most absolute manner. And I have reason to believe, that 
through the instrumentality of these dictators—countenanced 
and aided as they are in their schemes of controversy, by 4 
portion of our own citizens—the lives of some of the agents 
of government, as well as of some of the principal Cherokees 
who are favorable to emigration, have been threatened, and 
perhaps at this time they are in danger of massacre. Such 
an enemy as this ought not to be permitted to repose in the 
bosom of the state. So long as itis tolerated, we are exposed 
to insurrections and commotions, which can only be suppressed 
when too late to avoid the effusion of human blood. If the 
mild laws heretofore enacted and designed to suppress those 
evils in a peaceable way, have been so perverted as to increase 
them, the time has assuredly arrived when more appropriate 
and efficient legislation is called for. , 

The legivlature has an unquestionable right to make it 4 
highly penal crime for any citizen or inhabitant of this state, to 
advise, aid or counsel in any measure, or issue or serve ADY 
process, which shall bring in question before any tribunal of 
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this state, or of the United States, our righta of sovereignty and 
jurisdiction over our entire population and territory. 

{ consider the reserved rights of the states of this confederacy 
the chief pillar of American liberty; and if properly understood 
and exercised, they will tend to perpetuate union and liberty to 
our unborn posterity. ‘T'o secure these rights, it is a matter of 
the first importance, that the constitutional laws of the state 
should be faithfully executed. We should not permit their 
execution to be defeated by any artifice or combination what- 
ever. No citizen should be permitted, directly or indirectly, to 
encourage rebellion against Or resistance to the constitutional 
sovereignty and jurisdiction of the state, which secures to him 
the inestimable blessings of our republican system. 

It is with the most scrupulous and profound respect for the 
judiciary, as a co-ordinate department of the government, that 
1 have felt myself reluctantly compelled to submit the forego- 
ing strictures to the general assembly, upon the conduct of the 
judge of the superior courts of the Cherokee circuit. Nor is it 
the design of the executive, in any manner whatever, to en- 
creach upon the judicial department of the government. Buta 
deep sense of official duty, and a tixed and unalterable determi- 
nation to maintain the rights of the state, from whatever quar- 
ter, and under whatever disguise they may be assailed, compel 
me to perform my duty to my constituents, regardless of all 
personal considerations. 

om * 7 * ~ * 

If the whole moneyed resources of the state, in whatsoever 
they may now Consist, could be judiciously applied, to purposes 
of education and internal improvement, it could not fail to 
effect a present and permanent blessing to the people of Georgia. 
The facilities of commerce and the benefits of education being 
brought to the door of every citizen, are objects of far greater 
importance to the people, than that of granting partial loans of 
money from the public chest, to a few thousand citizens dis- 
persed over the state. 

* . * * + ” 

[ entertain the opinion, that the day is not far distant, when 
the commercial advantages and disanvautages of all the princi- 
pal Atlantic cities of the United States, will approximate much 
nearer to the same standard, than they do at present. ‘I’..e pro- 
gress already made, by works completed, and now under con- 
tract, in the different states of the union, fully justifies the be- 
lief, that all the principal Atiantic cities, from New York to 
New Orleans, will before the present generation shall have 
passed away be brought nearer together by one continuous 
line of the best constructed rail road, except short spaces, sup 
plied by steamboat navigation. This being effected, the great 
question with the producer and merchant of the interior, will 
be, how shall I get to the Atlantic in the shortest time and with 
least expense and risk? ‘There will then be but little reason 
to inquire, whether Savannah or Charleston will afford the best 
market; both being brought so nearly to the same standard. 

* * * ~ ~ * 

On the momentous subject of public education, my views 
have been so frequently and so fully presented to the legista- 
ture, that [ do not deem it important on the present occasion, 
to reiterate atlarge, my unchanged opinions. ‘The wisest men 
of the age in which we live, after the most profound research 
and patient experiments, have, in various forms, laid before the 
reading public, all that kind of information which is deemed 


necessary to enable the statesman to modify existing systems of 


education, and adopt them to the aspects and exigencies of the 
community for whom he legislates, and of which he forms a 
component part. We may not reasonably calculate on the 
continuation of the liberty and national prosperity, hitherto 
vouchisafed to us as a people, without providing for the diffusion 
of knowledge commensurate with the increase ef our popula- 
tion, and for corresponding improvements in all the arts and 
sciences, calculated to elevate and adorn the human character, 
in our country, this diffusion of knowledge must be based upon 
some general system, which will place common education 
within the grasp of every child; and to effect this very desirable 
object, it is firmly believed, that the connexion of manual labor 
with school studies, promises the greatest and most salutary 
improvement upon all former plans. I confess that I look to 
the introduction of manual labor, as a part of the system of all 
public schools, to be the only hope for success, in our section 
of the union. It is worse than useless, to attempt to educate 
our children in any mode, tending to confirm habits of idleness, 
or to excite hopes and expectations of producing the comforts 
of life without industry and labor. The superior advantages of 
this system are no longer matters of mere theory, but have been 
satisfactorily tested in many of the most respectable academies 
and colleges; and the association of manual labor, with the 
common courses of study, is now universally admitted to be of 
the first importance in strengthening and invigorating the intel 

lect, as well as improving the morals of the student. Moreover, 
such association cannotfail to create and cherish a proper sym- 
pathy for the plain realities of life, so necessary to the virtue 
and happiness of mankind. Unless labor be connected with 
education, the poor must chiefly be excluded from our schools 
and colleges. None but the wealthy being able to incur the 
expenses incident to classical education; but let it be under- 
stood that the industrious student may work his way to the 
highest literary distinction—that the higii way to fame is no 
longer hedged up to the poor—and you will have roused the 
sleeping energies of the most important, because the most nu- 
merous class of every community. 





” * *~ * * * 


The discussions and developments of the last six years, upon 
the subject of the banking institutions of our country, have 
contributed much to enlighten the public mind in regard to the 
true character and general management of such institutions. 
The effeets have been such as might have been anticipated 
from an enlightened and intelligent community. The banks of 
our country, from the U. States bank down to the most petty 
state corporation, have lost much of the public confidence and 
favor, and the people are becoming more and more distrustful 
of the engines of power, and selfish speculation. Experience 
has shown, that these incorporations, not Only possess, but 
have exerted the power to drain from the country, the consti- 
tutional, hard money currency, and substitute in leu thereof, 
the joint-stock noies of corporate companies, liable to bank- 
ruptcy, from the mere forebodings of being called on to pay their 
just debts; and that, under cover of Uheir chartered privileges, the 
most extensive frauds are sometimes practised upon an unsus- 
pecting community. 

In regard to the banks incorporated in our own state, it may 
be justly rémarked, that the exhibits made of their condition, 
will bear an honorable comparison with those of similar insti- 
tutions in perhaps any state of the union, and that most of 
them continue to deserve the public confidence. This confi- 
dence however, should by no means abate the vigilance of the 
general assembly, in guarding the people agaiust the evils, con- 
sequent upon the abuses of banking privileges, 

” * * * * * 

The success which has attended the management of the pe- 
nitentiary, since its re-establishment, entitles that important 
public imterest to a due share of legislative consideration. The 
adaptation for our new criminal code to this humane system of 
punishinent, taken in connection with the judicious manage- 
mentof the present principal keeper, Charles C. Mills, esq. has 
tended to re-establish and confirm public Opinion in favor of this 
mild, yet efficient mode, of correcting the vicious habits of de- 
praved men. Under all the circumstances, the operations of the 
past vear have been more favorable, than could have been rea- 
sonabiy anticipated. The various disadvantages which have 
operated upon the business of the year. will be presented in the 
reports of the inspectors and the principal keepers, which satis- 
factorily account for the deficiency in the profits of the institu- 
tion, to meet the current expenses of the year. Itis believed 
that the institution will continue to be able to sustain itself, 
without aid from the treasury for ordinary support. Upon ex- 
amination, however, it will be obvious that its prosperity and 
best success require that ample provision should be made, for 
erecting suitable buildings, or shops for carrying on, to the 
greatest advantage, the different branches of business pursued 
in the institution. Moreover, its present limited means will 
not justify a timely procurement of such supplies of timber as 
require several years of seasoning to be fit for use. 

The most pleasing reflection, connected with the present 
management and future prospects of our penitentiary establish- 
ment, is the settled conviction, that it is not only a house of 
correction, but of reformation; and that it is susceptible of such 
management as to reclaim many of the most vicious from habits 
of vice, and turn them to the paths of virtue and usefulness. 
Out of fifty-four convicts who have been discharged during the 
last three years, (which number includes those who have been 
pardoned, as well as those who have served out their sen- 
tences), I have good reason to believe, that a large majority of 
them are at this time pursuing a virtuous life, and many of 
them established in business with fair prospects of success, 
Only one of this number has been recommitted. ‘This favorable 
result has induced the belief, that, as soon as the profits of the 
institution will afford it, some portion of the earnings of the 
convicts, Who conduct well to the end of their confinement, 
should be given to them when discharged, to enable them to 
establish themselves with more facility, in the respective trades 
which they may have acquired. 

* * + * + * 


In pursuance of the provision ofa joint resolution of the last 
general assembly, the negro man, Sam, has been purchased of 
his owner, at the price of eighteen bundred dollars, with a view 
Lo his emancipation, as a reward for his extraordinary services 
in extinguishing the fire on the state honse. The title to said 
negro has been conveyed to the state, and he has been in the 
enjoyment of his freedom since the date of the purchase—ne- 
vertheless a special act of emancipation, giving him such privi- 
leges as may be deemed proper, will be necessary to carry into 
full effect the intentions of the last legislature. 

* * * * a * 


Fellow citizens: In closing this communieation. permit me 
respectfully to remind you, that we are brethren of the same 
family, jointly charged with the care of an inestimable political 
patrimony, and that upon the wisdom, justice and moderation of 
the present generation depends the perpetuity of our republican 
institutions. Our admirable constitution has thus far suceess- 
fully withstood the wiles of the demagogne, the convulsions of 
war, and the secret machinations of the combined enemies of 
liberty. Tean conceive of nothing thatcan materially retard the 
prescriptive grandeur of our great American confederacy of 
states, except it be INTERNAL DIVISIONS. Let the chain that 
now binds us one people be severed, and our glory will have 
departed forever. Whatever diversity of sentiment in matters 
of policy may agitate our beloved country, let us all agree, 
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that, “‘rme FEDERAL UNION MUST BE PRESERVED.” Suffer me 
to add, that with our settled determination to defend the rights 
of the states and a strict construction of the federal constitu- 
tion, I consider both as being identified with the success and 
support of the present federal administration. In our severe 
conflicts with the united extremes of consolidation and nullifica- 
tion, it is most fortunate for the republic, that we have an un- 
wavering revolutionary patriot at the helm of the government. 
One who unites in himself so many admirable qualities to meet 
the present crisis, and who will never shrink from any contest 
with the enemies of our CONSTITUTION, OUR UNION Or Our COUN- 
TRY. WILSON LUMPKIN, 
VINDICATION OF THE JUDICIARY OF GEORGIA. 
From the Georgia Journal. 

The recent message of his excellency the governor of Geor- 
gia, to the general assembly of the state, in regard to the con- 
duct of the judiciary in the case of Walter 8. Adair and others, 
vs. Hugh Hammell and others, imposes upon the undersigned the 
necessity of vindicating themselves from the imputations most 
unjustly attempted to be cast upon their judicial conduct by the 
charges and statements contained in that document. This they 
believe may be most easily and effectually done by a single 
statement of the opinion expressed by the convention of judges, 
upon which the decision of the presiding judge was based, and 
which has invoked so unexampled and severe an expression by 
one department of the government upon the character and offi- 
cial conduct of another co-ordinate and independent branch of 
the same government. The bill of complaint contained allega- 
tions which presented several distinct questions necessary to 
be adjudicated in the progress of the cause, or certainly upon 
its final hearing; but which were not touched by the decision, 
because upon the demurrer, which admits all the allegations of 
the plaintiff’s bill to be true, there was enough alleged in the 
facts of the case, to require that the demurrer should be over- 
ruled, without reference to the legal questions presented. It 
contained an allegation that the Cherokee nation were the own- 
ers and occupants of the territory on which they reside—a de- 
nial of European title by discovery and an assertion of para- 
mount title in the natives—that the charter from the British 
crown conferred no right upon the grantees to disturb the right 
of occupancy in the Indians. That, being the exclusive owners 
of the soil, they should of right be governed by their own laws, 
usages and customs. That the laws of Georgia had assumed a 
jurisdiction over the Indians against which the complainants 
protesting nevertheless, claim the protection of those laws, so 
long as the right of government over them continues to be ex- 
ercised by the state. It refers to various treaties entered into 
between the United States and the Cherokee nation, and avers 
that by those treaties the Indian right of occupancy is recogniz- 
ed. None of the questions growing out of the foregoing allega- 
tions in the bill, were considered by the majority of the conven- 
tion of judges, no opinion expressed and no decision made upon 
them, it being altogether unnecessary to do so, for the reason 
before stated. The bill then charged and alleged the trespass, 
and threatened ouster by the defendants pretending to act under 
authority of a pretended statute of the state of Georgia, which 
statute, so far as it attempts to give right to dispossess the In- 
dians or interfere with their possession, is alleged to be null and 
void, because repugnant to the treaties referred to, the consti- 
tution of the United States, and of the state of Georgia. We 
here remark, that the question of the constitutionality of the 
statute of Georgia, raised by these allegations in the bill, was 
not in any manner touched or adjudicated or involved in the 
opinion expressed by the majority of the convention or the de- 
cision of the presiding judge, made in couformity with that opi- 
nion, because by the succeeding ailegations in the bill, the com- 
plainauts set out rights consistent with the statute of Georgia of 
1833, and contended that if the said statute should be consider- 
ed as constitutional and of full force and effect, that the premi- 
ses occupied by the complainants were not such as the said law 
could operate upon, because they say, that they are not amena- 
ble to its provisions, and that their possession being joint, the 
premises aforesaid have been granted out contrary to the statute 
aforesaid. 

It will have been perceived, that the attempt to dispossess the 
complainants, was made by the grantee and the agent of the 
state, under the authority of the act of 1833, whilst by the fore- 
going allegations it is also seen that the case of the complain- 
ants was not embraced under those sections of that law which 
authorised that proceeding by the agent, but was indeed con- 
sistent with the law. The convention referred to the 8th sec- 
tion of that act, limiting the right of oceupancy of an Indian to 
160 acres, and specifying of what that possession shall consist, 
under which provisions in the statute, 1t was obvious the alle- 
gations in the bill were intended to bring the complainants case. 
Upon this clause of the bill the court acted, which affirmed that 
the complainants’ right of occupancy was consistent with the 
act of 1833, and that under that act they were not liable to be 
turned out, not being amenable to those provisions which au- 
thorised the agent of the state to proceed against the Indian oc- 
cupants of granted lots. Passing by all the other questions rais- 
ed in this case, by the allegations in the bill, or supposing them 
all to be against the complainants, there was, in the opinion of 
the convention, enough in this part of the bill to entitle the 
complainants to relief, and the rule is that upon the case made 
by the bill, the plaintiff is entitled to any relief, the demurrer 
must be overruled. It was the imperative duty of the court 








thus to act, because the allegations in the bill, admitted to be 
true by the demurrer, required, that the demurrer should be 
overruled. The decision, so far from impugning the act of the 
legislature, Was in advancement of the act, and the enforce- 
ment of rights secured under a particular section of that act, 

The only remaining question which presented itself as im- 
portant in this stage of the pleadings, was as to the relief sought, 
The bill prayed an injunction to prevent the trespass, and 
threatened ouster, as contained in the written notice appended 
to the bill, and to quiet the complainants in their possession, 
It wae conceded by the convention, that as a general rule,a 
court of equity would not interpose to prevent a trespass or 
threatened ouster, but that in peculiar cases, where irreparable 
injury might result, the remedy by injunction might be extend- 
ed. This principle is supported by abundant authority. It was 
considered that the case made by the bill was of this character 
—that the condition of the Indians was peculiar. The laws of 
the state had been recently extended over them, they were, to 
a great extent, ignorant of those laws, and unaccustomed to 
their operation. If turned out of possession of the premises al- 
lowed them by the laws of the state, they would be exposed to 
want and wretchedness, homeless and withouta habitation — 
the whole country had been allotted, there was no spot of earth 
upon which they could find a lodgement, and by the provisions 
ofthe 9th section of the same act, any Indian taking possession 
of any lot to which he was not entitled under the 8th section, 
and resisting or obstructing by force or threats, the peaceable 
possession of the drawer, was not to be considered as an ordi- 
nary trespasser, but was made guilty of a high misdemeanor, 
for which he might be indicted and imprisoned at the discretion 
of the court. In addition to these considerations, it was be- 
lieved that the Indians, having always been viewed as being in 
a state of pupilage under the government, were peculiarly en- 
titled to its care, to the jurisdiction of a court of equity, and the 
administration of that preventive justice which a court of equi- 
ty only can afford. 

Having thus stated the opinion of a majority of the conven- 
tion of judges, npon which the decision of the presiding judge 
was based, it will we trust, be clearly perceived how utterly 
unfounded is the charge against the judiciary, of countenancing 
and supporting a combination of interested individuals and half- 
civilized men, in obstructing the laws, and prostrating the so- 
vereignty of the state at their feet—that it will be further per- 
ceived, that the court, in granting the injunction, bas assumed 
no powers which are not expressly conferred upon it by the 
laws and constitution of the state, the exercise of which was 
not only required, for the protection of the belpless and weak. 
but demanded by the justice, the bonor and magnanimity of 
Georgia. Itis not known from what Aigh source the executive 
information was obtained, in relation to the argument before 
the judges, but it is true that though the constitutional point 
was argued, and the whole ground of the bill was elaborately 
discussed by the counsel for the defendants, that the two points 
mainly relied on by the counsel of the plaintiffs, and the only 
points decided by the majority of the convention are those which 
have been stated, i. e. the right of the complainants, as derived 
under the act of 1833, and the power of a court of equity, to af- 
ford the relief sought in the particular case. 

The court, we repeat, has assumed the exercise of no uncon- 
stitutional power in this case; but it may well be questioned 
under what authority of the law or constitution the executive 
assumes the power of determining the jurisdictions of the courts, 
of pointing out the limitations of power, as appertaining to the 
equitable and common law tribunals, and directing the applica- 
tions of those remedies to particular cases pending before the 
courts; and yet more questionable, the propriety of this highest 
functionary of the government, influencing the determination 
of private rights, litigating before the constituted and constitu- 
tional authority of the country, by the expression of opinions 
made in the grave and solemn manner of an executive commu- 
nication to the legislature, calculated to operate directly upon 
those rights now pending and undetermined. The grave charge 
is made, that this decision is an interference with the right of 
trial by jury. We are wholly incapable of discovering this ef- 
fect as resulting from the decision, since the demurrer being 
overruled, and the defendants ordered to answer, the case would 
proceed to trial before a jury upon the final hearing; and in the 
mean time, if upon the coming in of the answer, the equity of 
the bill should be sworn off, or the truth of the allegations upon 
which the injunction was granted be denied, that injunction 
would of course have been dissolved. 

We forbear further commentary upon this extraordinary and 
unparalleled communication. Our object has been simply to 
vindicate ourselves from the most unprovoked and unmerited 
assault upon the purity and integrity of our judicial conduct, to 
exercise the right which appertains to every individual in this 
country of rescuing his reputation from unjust aspersion, aud 
transmitting it unsullied to his children. 

We deem it proper to state, in conclusion, that the two dis- 
tinguished and virtuous men who sate in that convention, and 
who have since died, judges Lamar and Crawford, fully con- 
curred in the decision. That judge Dougherty was absent and 
judges Warner and Thomas dissented. iF 

CHRISTOPHER B. STRONG, 
WILLIAM W. HOLT, 
WILLIAM LAW,, 

LOTT WARREN gs 

JOHN W. HOOPER. 











DEBATE ON THE POST OFFICE, 
IN SENATE, JUNE 27, 1834. 

The senate having taken up the report of the committee on 
ihe condition of the post office, and the resolutions with which 
the report concludes, 

Mr. Ewing said—The resolutions, Mr. President, are ground- 
ed upon the facts set forth in the report, and upon the evidence 
which accompanies the report. In discussing the resolutions, 
with a view lo their adoption by the senate, it will be necessa- 
ry, therefore, lo examine the report in many of its features, and 
refer to the evidence which sustains it. And if any subsequent 
facts have been elicited, no matter in what form they may ap- 
pear, Which weaken the argument or destroy the conclusions 
of the report, they also should be entitled to their full weight, 
and must receive, in this discussion, a due share of considera- 
tion. With this explanation of what I understand of the limits 
prescribed by the chair, L shall confine myseli within those li- 
mits in this discussion. 

This report, sir, has been the subject of attacks, signal for 
their violence and abuse in this day of abuse and violence. In 
this [ have not at all been disappointed, for lL knew the host, 
and | Knew the characteristics of the host with which the com- 
mittee, on Whom was castthe labor and responsibility of this 
investigation, had to contend; and the deeper and darker the 
frauds which the investigation has disclosed, the more copious 
and the more bitter would be the streams of caluummy and abuse 
which they would pour upon those who make the disclosures. 
Those who now hold the patronage of Unis department, and who 
are likely to hold it util the strong arm of the nation shall un- 
luose their grasp, have dealt for years with its treasures as their 
own; something belonging to them of right; and for which they 
are nol accountable to any power. They have continued so to 
deal with it, until they seem to have setthed down in the opi- 
nion that it really is theirs, and that when the representatives 
of the states or the people inquire into their stewardship, they 
deem it an irregular assumption of power, which can be induc- 
ed only by party malevolence. 

Again, sir, individuals whose conduct is called in question, 
generally adopt one of two modes of defence; for no one, how- 
ever corrupt the act, or clear the exposure, will yield without a 
struggle. If rashly or unjustly accused, they respond with 
calmness and dignity, and answer accusation by argument or 
proof; but, if guilty, if argument and proof are against them, the 
common, the universal resort, is to violence and calumny 
against the accuser or the judge. Conscious of this, as a uni- 
versal principle of huiman action, the moment [ saw into the 
depth and darkness of the abyss which we were sent forth to 
explore, I felt and knew what we had to meet. I knew the 
extent of the power and influence of this department; its im- 
inense horde, its standing army of adherents united to it in in- 
terest, and doubly bound to its fortunes by participation in its 
crimes: and I knew, the moment this report should appear, that 
every thing under its control that could hiss or sting would be 
let loose upon us. Butt had made up my mind to this, and I 
do not now complain of it; but, sir, charged as we have been 
with an unthankful duty by this body, and still charged with 
the continuance of that duty, unable, consistently with the dig 
nity of that body, whose representatives we are, to notice or 
repel the caiumnies with which we are assailed any where, ex- 
cept upon this floer, this must be my apology, even at so late a 
period in the session, for dwelling somewhat in detail on those 
parts of the report which have, since its presentation here, 
been drawn into discussion. 

The first resolution is in the following words: 

1. Resolved, That itis proved aud admitted that large sums 
of money have been borrowed at different banks by the post- 
master general, in order io make up the deficiency in the means 
of carrying on the business of the post office department, with- 
out authority given by any law of cougress; and that, as con 
gress alone possesses the power to borrow money on the credit 
of the United States, all such contracts for loans by the post- 
master general, are illegal and void.’? 

Of this, and so much of the report as sustains it, but little 
needs to be said. That the postmaster general has borrowed 
money on the credit of the department is an admitted fact, and 
the amount borrowed, although differently stated in the report 
of the committee, and the paper read by the minority, is yet no 
subject of controversy. The minority of the committee has 
stated the amount too low, because they have deducted, from the 
sums borrowed and overdrawn, all the money that the depart- 
meat has any where deposited in any bank, though it be not the 
bank of which they have borrowed. For example, there is de- 
posited to the credit of the department in the bank of the Me- 
tropolis, at Washington, $4,582 07, and other small sums in 
other banks, and this, together with all their other deposites, is 
deducted by the minority from the amount borrowed of and 
overdrawn on the Manhattan bank and other banks, in order to 
make out the aggregate of the loans. The committee did not 
think this the correct mode of adjusting the account, and there- 
fore did not make the deduction. The precise amount borrow- 
ed from and due to banks, on the 10th of April, 1834, as given 
to us by the officers of the department, was $488,600 44. The 
circumstances attending this borrowing need hardly be noticed 
here, for they are also no subject of contsoversy on this floor, 
and can be none. The loans commenced, as is stated, in De- 
cember, 1832, during the sessiou of congress, and no intimation 
was given to that body that there was any deficiency in the 
funds of the department, or that any advance, temporary or per- 
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manent, Was necessary to sustain it. So at the commencement 
of the present session, When those loans had sweiled to an 
enormous sum, and when public money to a large amount was 
deposited, without interest, in the banks of whieh those princi- 
pal loans were made, with interest, we still had no intimation 
of the fact, either in the president’s message or in the report of 
the postmaster general, that one dollar of money had been bor- 
rowed or overdrawn. = Itis then admitted that this large sum of 
mouey was-borrowed without legal warrant, and that the act 
was concealed until the investigation of the committee drew 
forth its disclosure; and we think the further examination has 
shewn something of the uses to which this money has been ap- 

But | intend, if time will allow, to ask that the question 
be taken separately on each of these resolutions, that we may 
see whether the minds of gentlemen are drawn to the same eon- 
clusion from the array of facts applicable to each, to which the 
minds of a majority of the committee have been irresistibly 
drawn. 

The second resolution declares— 

“2. Resolved, ‘I'hat several reports of the postmaster general 
contain statements which, in subsequent papers, he admits to 
be erroneous; that others, espeeially those of the 18th April, 
1832, aud the 3d of March, 134, are inconsistent with each 
other; and that reliance cannot be placed on the truth and ac- 
curacy of the communieations made by the department.’’ 

This resolution contains two allegations of fact, and draws 
from them conjointly a conclusion against the accuracy and ve- 
rity of the reports which issue from tbe general post office, 
‘The first allegation of fact is, ‘‘that several reports of the post- 
master general contain statements, which, in sabsequent pa- 
pers, he admits to be erroneous.’? This allegation is proved by 
the facts set forth in page 7 of the report of the committee, to 
which I invite the attention of the senate. The report of the 
3uith November, 1833, as is there shewn, states the annual ex- 
pense of transporting the mail, with all improvements, at 
$2,033,289 42, while the blue book of September, 1833, gives 
the aggregate of all mail contracts and extra allowances at 
$1,992,920 14. ‘These sums should be precisely equal, for they 
profess te give precisely the same thing. Nor has the postmas- 
ter general been taken by surprise, or left without notice on 
this subject. A member of this committee, early in March bast, 
caused the amount of transportation stated in the blue book to 
be carefully added up that its aggregate might be seen, and, on 
comparing it with the alleged cost of transportation, the differ- 
ence, to the amount of $40,369 28, was discovered. And, on the 
Lith day of March, a resolution was offered in the senate, calling 
for a statement of the suns paid for transportation and extra al- 
lowances, if any, omitted in the blue book. ‘Thiscall has never 
been answered, and this discrepancy remains unexplained. 

There was a report made by the postmaster general to the 
senate, on the 3d of March, 1834, in answer te a eall by resolu- 
tion of December last, which purports to give the whole amount 
of extra allowances made by the present postmaster general 
sinee he came into office. ‘The aggregate of those subsisting 
since the first of June, 1833, is stated at $351,573 30 





Their aggregate by the blue book, is 77,947 66 
Making a difference of $26,374 36 


Thus the blue book gives an aggregate less than the annual 
report of Nov. 30th, 1833, by 





$40,369 28 
And the report of March Jd, 1834, less than the 
blue book 26,374 36 
So that the error between the report of Novem 
ber 30th, 1833, and the 3d of March, 1834, is $66,743 34 


And in his report, accompanying the president’s message, of 
Dec. 1832, the postmaster general states a surplus of available 
funds, after defraying all expenses of the departinent, down to 
the Ist of July, 1832, of $202,811 40 

While in his report of Nov. 30th, 1833, he says that, instead 
of having on hand that amount of available funds, the depart- 
ment was really indebted beyond all its available means, in- 
cluding its credits, $2,844 40 

He avers this to be a general error, which has run through 
all} his accounts, from the commencement of his stewardship 
down to the date of bis last annual report; and he says that it 
was recently discovered and “promptly corrected.”? It is a 
inatter Of small importance, whether the excuse is true in point 
of fact, or not. Whether the misrepresentation was by mistake 
or design is unimportant, so far as respeets this resolution; for 
the statements which he has made us are not accurate and true, 
and he admits they are not; and not being so, we cannot place 
reliance on their truth and accuracy. There would, it is true, 
be a vast difference in the degree of moral turpitude in the one 
case and in the other. But as to the credit which is to be plae- 
ed in his papers, it is not material whether their errors arise 
from wilful misrepresentation Or ignorance of the true condi- 
tion of the department. As respeets the postmaster general 
bimself, I suppose the latter hypothesis is the one which justly 
applies to him, that he was really, as he says, ignorant of the 
actual condition of the department over which he presides. It 
is straining credulity pretty far in bis favor to admit it; but ] am 
well disposed to give him the full benefit of his defence. Still 
it results in this: the department was not in the situation im 
which he represented it, and the public wae deceived by com 
fiding in his representations, 

I need say little of the discrepancy between the report of the 
18th of April, 1832, and that of the 3d of March, 1834; it were, 
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rhaps, sufficient to refer to the report of the committee, pages 

and 9, where that subject is touched upon, accompanied with 
references to the original documents, which, when examined 
and compared, must put ali doubt at rest. I care not how 
strong the personal feelings of any gentleman may be, or how 
inveterate his party prejudices, he cannot read that part of the 
report, and compare the documents to which it refers, without 
strong conviction forcing itself upon his judgment. Sir, it is 
made by law the duty of the postmaster general to make out an 
annual statement of all the contracts which he shall have made 
for the transportation of the mail within the preceding year; 
and this report of the L8th of April, 1832, purports to have been 
made in pursuance of this legal provision. ‘The object of the 
law, in requiring this report, is to inform the public, not to de- 
ceive them; to convey to them information of the fact as it does 
exist, not to induce a false impression upon the public mind. 
And it was intended, that when the pubheation was made, it 
should state all and every matter, which it professed to state, 
truly. Now it is not pretended by the postmaster general, or 
in his behalf, that he has done so. On the contrary, the wide 
and gross departure from the trne state of things is admitted; 
and an attempt is made to excuse the abuse, by an alleged prac- 
tice of the department under its former heads. Mr. President, 
I do not believe that any such practice has heretofore existed, 
I want to see the cases, and trace them in the reports, and find 
them in the books of the department; and then, if they appear 
to coincide with these, and appear in sufficient numbers, and 
regularly, to justify the belief that misrepresentation has been 
the standing order of the day—that it has been the custom to 
publish, not the truth, but faischood, to the public—then | will 
cousent to allow the postmaster general the full advantage of 
bis apology, such ae it is; but then it would avail hii little, for 
it is one of those abuses which precedent cannot support, nor 
usage sanctify. But the cases referred to by the minority of 
the committee, and which they speak of as cases resting on the 
same, Or on similar principles, will not do to show usage or 
serve as a precedent. Just seven cases, varying from $150 to 
$1,618 each, and giving in the aggregate $4,903, of error in the 
report of a former postmaster general, are adduced as proof of 
the practice of the department, on which that mass of misre- 
presentation (the report of the 18th of April, 1832) is to be jus- 
tified and sustained. Touching that report, | must say, that I 
have examined not less than one hundred of the cases there 
stated, and of those that I examined, and compared with sub- 
sequent reports, not one was stated truly. The difference in 
some cases is astonishing—the actual contract is generally lar- 
ger by one-third or one-half, than the contract as there reported, 
and in some cases it is as ten or fifteen toone. [tis worth 
while to refer to a few cases, for the purpose of calling the at- 
tention of the senate and of the public to the subject. 


A contract of Stockton & Neil, which is noticed in page 8 of 
the report of the committee, is stated in the report of the post- 
master general of the 18th of April, 1832, at $7,000, but the 
contract really allows them $15,950, besides extras, making a 
difference of more than one half. Now all the cases which the 
diligence of the bon. chairman, with the aid of the officers of 
the department, has enabled him to collect, of like errors in 
former years, amounts to but a trifle more than one-half of the 
amount in this single case. But this is really of small import- 
ance, and hardly worthy of note in the group to which it be- 
longs. Another contract, of these same individuals, but which 
they, ina publication which recently appeared in the Globe, 
aver is a part of the same contract, is stated, in the report of 
the 18th of April, 1832, at $30,000, when in truth it was execut- 
ed for $50,410. [ have no doubt that those gentlemen state 
truly, that it was all one contract; and see what a character 
this gives the transaction. ‘There are thrown together some 30 
or 40 mail routes, and struck off at a single bid to these indivi- 
duals at $37,000 a year. But instead of carrying the mail in 
good faith for that sum, they receive, by way of improved bids 
and extra allowances, an amount which brings it up to the 
yearly sum of $107,468! And lo! the power and might of pre- 
cedent! Some seven cases, during the time Mr. McLean pre- 
sided over this department, in which there was an aggregate 
allowance for improvements, ordered before signing the con- 
tract, of a little more than 4,000 dollars, is made to justify this 
case, and a host of such cases as this. 

But is it not obvious that when bids of this kind are made 
and accepted; when bids for forty or fifty routes, great and 
small, are thrown in together, and so received, and when the 
bid upon the advertised route does not present the true or in- 
tended contract, is it not obvious that none but a great contrac- 
tor—a man who does business on a large and extended scale, 
and more especially who has favor with the chief officers of the 
department, can have any the slightest hope of obtaining a con- 
tract? A common, plain man, who knows nothing better than 
to make a bargain in a straight forward way, and having made, 
to perform it, need not trouble himself to bid on any route under 
such circumstances; for he cannot, in truth, come into actual 
competition with one of these universal bidders: and where so 
many routes are included in one offer or acceptance, it would 
require the labor of many days to ascertain whether a class of 
rejected bids was or was not better than that which was ac- 
cepted. But those which are represented as two contracts in 
the reports of the department, and which are so represented as 
to seem to be given on different bids, are, in fact, one and the 
same—a single bid, a single contract. Then, lask,in the name 


of truth, why is it not su represented in the reports of the post- 














master general? Why is it that a contract which is in fact one 
is severed and divided, so as to make it appear as two? Was it 
not in every respect as easy to represent the thing exactly as it 
was, as to sever and change it, and make it presenta false ap- 
pearance? | do not pretend to say whieh is correct, the reports 
of the department or the statement of the contractors: but [ am 
inclined to give credit to the Jatter, although certainly made in 
no spirit of kindness towards me—made, in truth, with a belief 
that they were discrediting a part of the report of the commit- 
tee, without being aware that the report, in that very particu- 
lar, was founded upon documents issuing from the department, 

It is said by these same individuals, Stockton & Neil, in the 
publication above referred to, that Ll signed a paper requesting 
the postmaster general to give increased expedition between 
Baltimore and Cincinnati, and they add that the committee 
now say, in their report, that this increased expedition was up. 
necessary. Now the latter bhanch of the proposition is ineur- 
rect. The committee do not say that any increased expedition 
is unnecessary or improper. 1 for one am not now, and have 
not been, of that Opinion; on the contrary, [ think the transpor- 
tation of the mail is no where more rapid than the public con- 
venience requires, and the fands of the department, if judi- 
ciously administered, would justify. But what I do object to, 
is the enormous waste of funds in despatehing two and some- 
times three mails a day, in four horse post coaches, on the same 
line, and each at an enormous cost. It is this, and not the ex- 
pedition, which is condemned as useless and improper. [ 
know that it is pretended that the expedition cannot be kept up 
without a line of stages to carry the way mails. A singular 
pretence truly. For admitting that the way-mail must be ear- 
ried by a different conveyance from the rapid stage, what eco 
nomist would have thought of employing four horse post coach- 
es, at an enormous expense, for that purpose? The rapid stage 
always stops at the large towns to exchange, and the smal) 
way-mails could be carried as well in sulkies and in two horse 
post coaches as in any other manner. Let there be proposals 
for carrying the way-mails with reasonable expedition, withoug 
designating the manner, and L venture to say that it will be 
carried as safely and as well as it is now carried, at one. twen- 
tieth part of the sum for which that additional etage line is 
made the pretext. 

As to the letter, paper or solicitation, which itis said IT signed, 
I would like to see it. [ will not say that I did or did not sign 
it. Tcanonly say that itis not ny custom to give my name 
lightly for any purpose; nevertheless [ may have done so, and 
when the paper appears, it may prove to be one which asks 
only for a just extension of facilities, and one which, ander the 
circumstances, was altogether proper and right. For, let it be 
remembered, that the department was, for years past, reported 
to be in a very flourishing condition—facilities said to be con- 
stantly increased and increasing, and money saved. I, perhaps, 
together with the other western members, may have been gull- 
ed by tales of this kind, and have given my name, to be taid by 
with theirs in the departinent, for use when oceasion should 
require it. I recollect well that | was applied to last winter by 
the same gentlemen, for the same purpose, and I refused my 
signature, although, at the time, [ suspected no sinister purpose 
on their part in asking it,and I had, personally, every wish to 
oblige them. But I can say, by way of apology for the array of 
gentlemen whose names appear on that paper, (sixty-nine I 
think it was),that they did not know, and could not know, from 
the published reports and documents, what sum those indivi- 
duals actnally received for their services. The only reports 
from the department then extant, stated their compensation at 
$37,000, when its true amount was more than $107,000. This, 
in truth, inakes it a very different case from what they had a 
right to suppose it. And, Mr. President, I appeal to yon, if 
this constantly soliciting the names of members of congress; 
this filing away, and now appealing to those names to support 
extravagance which no one who signed those papers could ever 
have snspected or anticipated, does not look a little like throw- 
ing an anchor ahead to prepare against a coming gale? Why 
was it that, at the commencement of this session especially; 
that every western member was solicited to sign the paper of 
Stockton & Neil, asking for a continuance of their extra allow- 
ance, when no one knew what that allowance was? And why, 
especialiy, was I, a member of the committee on the post office, 
beset for my signature to the same paper; appealed to on the 
ground of local attachment and personal good will, to signa 
paper which, had I signed it, would have been used, and was 
intended to be used, to my annoyance and confusion. I found, 
indeed, that more note was taken of the matter than I at the 
time supposed. A day or two after | was thus solicited, I was 
told by the honorable chairman that he heard at the department 
of my refusal to sign the petition. One other thing should be 
considered touching this very matter. No one can for a mo- 
ment suppose that it was the purpose of the postmaster general, 
broken and ruined as were the affairs of his department, to 
keep up the allowance of Stockton & Neil, as it had stood, 
seventy thousand dollars above the sum at which it was struck 
off under the advertisement. This would have been madness, 
and those contractors, from their intimacy in the general post 
office, must have known that it was notintended. What then 
was the object of circulating and obtaining signatures to this 
paper? Why simply and singly to obtain the sanction of mem- 
bers of congress to past acts before they could, by any possibility, 
know what those acts were; to commit us personally before- 
hand, and thus prevent or destroy the efficiency of our legisla 
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tive action, or to compel us to legislate comformably to the pa 
per containing our private signatures, This is the whole of the 


matter, and I am glad these things are developed, it will have 


a salutary influence hereafter. 

The fourth resolution is in these words: 

“4, Resolved, ‘That it appears that an individual, who made a 
contract for the transportation of the mail, was required to give 
it up for no Oller reason than that it might be given to another 
desirours of having it; and that the act of the department in 
requiring such surrender, and in effecting the trausfer, was 
illegal and unjust.”’ 

And it is supported by two cases referred to in pages 9 and 
10 of the report, in which George House of Ohio, is the favored 
individual. Jolu Black was the contractor to carry the mail 
from Colesmouth to Gallipolis, and, for aught that appears, he 
performed his contract to the satisfaction of the public and of 
the department; but he was ordered to discontinue on the lst of 
April, 1831, just one quarter alter he commenced it, and his 
route was given to House. This was under the pretence thata 
steamboat line was to be established; but it was pretence mere- 
ly—for there is no trace of any contract with Llouse to carry 
in a Steambeat, or indeed in any other manner; andin August 
next following, House professes to be building the boat which 
is to perform the duty. Ifithad been bona fide the purpose of 
the parties, that the mail should be carried in a steamboat, the 
officers of the department would have seen that a contract 
should have been entered into, and security given for its per- 
formance, before a fair and legal contract was taken out of the 
hands of Black and transferred to another. The mail is still 
carried on that line on horseback, and, after the route was trans- 
ferred to House, it was so badly carried that the country was 
filled with complaints and dissatisfaction. An official letter from 
Lyle Millan, post master at Walnut Grove, on the route, states 
no less than twelve failures in the short month of February. 
itseems to me that this single case fully sustains the resolu- 
tion. But there is another branch of this same concern which 
I ouglit not to pass by withoutsome notice. In the October after 
the establishment of this steamboat line, Ross & Co. bid off the 
route from Chillicothe to Gallipolis, and their bid was accepted. 
The acceptance was a few days afterwards “suspended in conse- 
quence of the necessity of connecting this route with the steamboat 
route from Gallipolis to Charlestown, Va.’’ | read from a letter 
from O. B. Brown to Ross, dated the 7th of October—and he 
adds, “be pleased to state whether it is desirable to you to have 
the route at your bid’’—an intimation which Ross perfeetly un- 
derstood, for lie had several other contracts, and he well knew 
that it must not be desirable to him to have any thing which O. 
B. Brown did not desire himto have. His answer shows that 
he understood all about it, and that it was the interest of House, 
and notthe public service, which required his surrender of a 
eoutract to which he was entitled. After noticing the receipt 
of Mr. Brown’s letter, and naming the route, he says, “I con- 
sidered it a very safe route, though, as the aeceptance of my 
bid might seriously injure or interfere with the steamboat pro- 
prietors, | now agree to let col. House have it.?? So colonel 
House gotit, and received for it $1,106 a year more than it was 
bid off by Ross. Sir, this kind of double dealing, this species 
of management, this entertaining of one purpose and professing 
another, would disgrace the meanest jocky in the land. How 
must all honorable men feel, when they see the high and re- 
sponsible offices of our country, and the patronage of the go- 
vernment, in the hands of men who are capable of such tortu- 
ous conduct, and are actuated by the motives apparent on the 
face of these transactions? 

The next resolution has reference to but a single transaction, 
and though the sum given, under pretence of the contract, to a 
favorite, was small, yet itis one of the most monstrous in its 

charaeter, and contains perhaps as greata variety of fiction, 
fraud and falsehood, in its composition, as any among the nu 
merous cases which have passed under our notice. 


The resolution is as follows: 

**5. Resolved, That it appears that proposals for carrying the 
mail on the roxte fram Chicago to Green Bay, were withheld 
from advertisement; that the contract therefor was given in 
another’s name, but really to one of the clerks in the depart- 
ment; thatthe compensation proposed in the bid was raised 
without any increase of service, and that thetransaction is a 
direct breach of law.” 

This was a contract given to a doctor Temple, clerk in the 
department contrary to the express provisions of law. It is 
true it was under cover of another name, but it was with the 
knowledge of the postmaster general himself, as T shall by and 
by show you, and the very artifice and concealment show that 
he knew, and all knew, that the act was wrong. But mark 
the circumstances which attended it. 

By the aet of the 15th day of June, 1832, the route from Chi- 
cago to Green Bay was established. The new routes generally 
established by the same law were advertised on the 26th day of 
July following, but this route was omitted and never advertised 
by order of the department. On an inquiry being made as to 
the cause of the omission, O. B. Brown, who made out the ad- 
vertisement, stated on oath thus—(I read from page 59 of the 
report:) “Wheu [ made out the advertisements for the con- 
tracts on the new route in the summer of 1832, T could not ob- 
tain the law as it finally passed, the law not having been pub- 
lished in time for making out the advertisements. I had a 


copy of the printed bill, as reported in the two houses, but it had 
undergone many alterations before it became a law. I got the 











best information I could of those alterations, but still my infor- 
mation proved to be very incorrect. My impression, as well as 
my memory serves me, is, that this want of information caused 
me to make the advertisement from Detroit to Green Bay iu- 
stead of from Chicago to Green Bay.” 

Now, sir, One word of comment on this very plausible state- 
ment: How is it possible this officer could fail to get correct 
information as to the provisions of this law one month or more 
after its passage, if he desired to get it—a law respecting the 
post office department, and a copy of which properly belonged 
to that office, published or not? How is it possible that he 
should get very incorrect information as to the contents of this 
law, enrolled and preserved as it was in the archives of the 
country? It is not true, sir. No man who has any knowledge 
of things, and common reason and intelligence, can credit this 
story upon its very face. But I have taken pains to examine 
the bills as reported in the two houses of congress, copies of 
which he says he had, and ¢opies of which now lie on the table 
before me, Open to the inspection of any gentleman who will 
take the trouble to inspect them, from which it will be seen 
that the route from Chicago to Green Bay is designated in those 
bills precisely as it is in the law which finally passed the two 
houses—and, in the whole progress of the bills—there it was, 
in plain characters—never, in any stage of the proceeding strick- 
en, Out or omitted. 


Next in its order is the proposal of Asahel Savery, of Michi- 
gan. And how did Mr. Savery, in Michigan, know that this 
route which was not advertised, was open to his bid? The de- 
position of William H. Dundas, a clerk, examined by the com- 
mittee, explains it. [ read a part of his deposition. 

“William H. Dundas says, in explanation of the paper mark- 
ed ‘proposal, Ashael Savery, ‘that he wrote the paper at the in- 
stance of John T. Temple, who said he had been authorised to 
make any proposals for him, Savery, he might think proper, 
and, as he had been long desirous to go to the west, he would 
like to have the coutract or be concerned in it?’—and he adds, 
“the paper written in red ink, with the postmaster general’s al- 
lowance for $1,000 endorsed on it, is in the handwriting of 
John T. Temple.”? This then explains that part of the matter. 
The route was not advertised, and a feigned excuse is given by 
Obadiah B. Brown for not advertising. ‘he bid was made by a 
clerk, and he was allowed the contract. He represented “in 
red ink”? that the contract was too low, and he was allowed by 
the postmaster general $1,000 additional—and the whole sum 
of $4,500 was for carrying the mail 250 miles once a week on 
horseback. Now did the postma-ter genera! know all this abo- 
mination, and knowing, did he sanction it? The above matters 
must, in some shape or other, have passed before him. He 
saw, at least, the paper in red ink, in the handwriting of Tem- 
ple, which he signed, granting the extra $1,000, This contract 
was assigned by Savery to Temple, and the assigament ap- 
proved by the postmaster general on the 28th of February: and 
it appears by the report of the minority, and it is a fact, I pre- 
sume, taken from the books, that Temple resigned his situation 
as clerk about the first of March, to take effect the last of that 
month. He resigned after the assignment—and that very acé, 
the assignment, must have let Mr. Barry into a full knowledge 
of all the legerdemain which had been for a long time practis- 
ing, even ifhe did not know it before. Temple resigned about 
the Ist, to take effect the last, of March. On the 3d of April he 
writes a letter, dated at Chicago; so he went out under pay as 
a clerk in the department, and was fairly set down and install- 
ed in his office of contractor as soon as he ceased to be a clerk. 

I trust the senate will bear with me while I present yet ano- 
ther of the phases of this transaction. In the summer and fall 
of 1832, about the time that this route was not advertised, and 
O. B. Brown was seeking in vain at Washington for the true 
contents of a recent act of congress, he was also negotiating 
with John T. Temple for the purchase of a valuable house and 
lot in the city; and the negotiation was going on while Temple 
was presenting and modifying his bids in the name of Savery. 
This is proved by the testimony of Samuel R. Slaymaker. I 
read from his deposition, in page 301 of the exhibits accompany- 
ing the report—He says, *‘I was in the house of Mr. Brown one 
morning, when doctor Temple called and offered his property 
for sale, and said he was going to move from the city. Mr. 
Brown inquired the price. I think the doctor asked $3,000, 
Mr. Brown asked me, if he made the purchase, if I could loan 
him that amount at the usual rate of interest? I told him I be- 
lieved IT could. Some time after, he informed me that he would 
want the money,”? &c. He goes on to state that he had not the 
money, but that he and Reeside raised it, as he says, about 
three months after, on bills of exchange, in order to lend it to 
Mr. Brown, at ‘‘the usual rate of inierest.”” These bills, it ap- 
pears by the testimony of Dyson, bear date the 10th of January, 
1833. It seems, by the testimony of Reeside, page 299, that the 
property was offered by Temple to Brown at a very reduced 
price. So much for doctor Temple. If, indeed, he did sell his 
house and lot at a reduced price, he gota very good contract, 
and without the trouble and annoyance of competition, except 
just so much as he and his friends chose to get up for him. And 
Reeside and Slaymaker did not suffer by their kindness. In 
May, 1833, they received an extra allowance of 10.000 a year, 
on their route from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Pennsylvania, and Wheeling, of which their partners on that 
line were not informed, and of which they received no share, 
Jesse Tomlinson, in his deposition, page 307, says that he ie one 
of the partners on that line—that he was informed by Slayma- 
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ker, in the spring of 1832, that there was to be an extra allow- 
ance on that line, and that “he, (Slaymaker), was lo let Mr. 
Brown have, or to give Mr. Brown, $1,000 of it.” 

He further says, in “February or March, 1833, 1 asked Mr. 
Slaymaker, and he told me he understood it was not allowed,” 
and Tontinson says he was told of its actual allowance, for the 
first time, after he came to this city to testify as a witness. ‘The 
pretended service, for which this 10,000 dollars was allowed, 
was really nothing—all fictitious. Ll read the statement of it, 
as made in the letter of the postmaster general, of the 3d of 
March, 1834, to show the ridiculous pretext on which the al- 
flowance was made. ‘No. 1,031,1,170. Reeside and Slayma- 
ker are the contractors for carrying the mail from Philadelphia 
to Pittsbugh, Pennsylvania, three hundred and two miles, twice 
a day; and from Pittsburgh, by Washington, Pennsylvania, 
to Wheeling, Virginia, fifty-seven miles, daily, in 4 horse post 
coaches, from Ist of January, 1832, to 3lst December, 1835, at a 
compensation of $27,000 per annum. 

“Jn consequence of the increased rapidity of this mail, the 
newspapers which were formerly sent from the east by the 
other routes were now sent upon this, and the general cry of the 
public, for the more rapid conveyance of newspapers, requir- 
ed them to be sent in the more rapid instead of the slower line, 
as was contemplated in their proposals; which soloaded it as to 
almost entirely exclude passengers. ‘They were, therefore, al- 
lowed, from the first of April, 1832, for transporting all the pa 
pers by their most rapid line, at the annual rate of 810,000 addi 
tional.”? This contract had already grown up from 8,250 dol- 
fars to 27,000 dollars a year; and whatis the pretence for ad- 
ding this additional 10,000 dollars? That the newspapers had 
to be carried on the rapid instead of the slower line, as was 
contemplated by the contract. Now with all the care in re 
search, and industry of the committee, there could be no evi 
dence found that ary such thing was ever contemplated. It is 
not tobe found in the contract, and if there is to be a private 
understanding between contractors and the postmaster general, 
we may as well do away at once with all written obligations, 
and leave all to arrangement aud favor. This is a mere inven- 
tion—an apology fur the gift of 10,000 dollars a year to these 
men, and its true moving cause is yet to be discovered, or 
drawn from the evidence above detailed. And another thing 
deserves mention: if these contractors were really entitled to 
this 10,000 dotiars a year for extra service, why was it not giv- 
en to them at once, when they showed their right, and why is 
not the date of the allowance, as in other cases, set down in 
ile postinaster general’s report, just read? Why, simply be- 
cause it was convenient to keep the matter pending for some 
lime, for some purpose of some of the parties, and the actual 
time of its allowance does not appear in the report, because it 
would make rather an awkward figure there. An allowance 
of 10,000 dollars yearly, from the first of April, 1832, for carry- 
ing all the newspapers in their most rapid dine, made at the de- 
partment on the Jd of March, 1833, certainty has not a busi 
mess-like appearance. During this time the contractors seem 
‘to hawe been kept in suspense about it: at one time Slaymaker 
tells Tomtinson that it is to be allowed, and Mr. Brown is to 
have 1,008 daellars of it; and at another time he tells him it is 
notto be aliowed; and when at last it is allowed, it is kept se- 
cret from ali except the two individuals who receive it; and 
who borrow a large sum of money to lend to Mr, Brown to en- 
able him to buy the property of doctor Temple. 


Time will not allow me to dwell particularly on each of 
fthese resolutions, and I have partly anticipated the preof on 
tthe 6th, ia my observations on the contract of Reeside and 
Slaymaker, from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, &c. That is one 
@ase in which, iv the language of this resolution, extra alow- 
ances have been granted to contractors without any increase of 
duty on their part. ZI might enumerate many more similar 
cases. That of Temple, already referred to. That of Avery, 
Tomkins & Co. stated in page 23, of the report, where the pre- 
tence for giving the extra of 2,500 dollars, is, that the mail shall 
be carried in a four-horse wagon, so as to ensure its regular ar- 
rival. Those contractors had already undertaken to carry the 
mail, and to carry it punctually, and daily, in four horse post 
coaches; and they had undertaken to carry itin such manner 
that it should arrive regularly, and this additional sum is paid 
them out of the public treasury by way of inducing them to per- 
form their.contract. The only additional security obtained by 
the department.is this: the contractors had before agreed Lo car - 
wry the mail, but now they agree that they will be sure tocarry it 
—and, to put the matter past all doubt, they will carry it in a 
wagon. I suppose it would have been taken as a full perform. 
ance, of this part of the contract, if the contractors had taken 
off their coach body, and run the wheels withoutit. It will be 
seen, that, in some cases, heavy allowances are mude for car- 
avying.the wailin four horse post coaches: in this case a heavy 
additional aNowance.is.made for carrying itin any thing buta 
eoach. AU is allowance—extra allowance—it is the very life 
and soul of the system ef reform, on which this department of 
the government has been conducted. 

In support of the other branch of the 6th resolution, viz: 
‘shat in other cases extra a'lowances have been made which 
mre unreasonable, extravagant, and out of all proportion with 
the inerease of service.’”? I will refer to but a few contracts. 
Those of James Reeside and others, stated in pages 11, 12, and 
13, of the report; and [ refer tothem the more especially, as 
that iedividual has, in a publication, (which appeared im the 
Globe) denied that the amount of his extra compensation 
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equalled the sum stated in the report. I have re-examined it 
with care, intending, if there were any error in the estimate, to 
correct ithere. Ihave found a small error, it is true, but, as 
far as it goes, it lessens, rather than increases the enormity of 
the transaction—the erroris in their favor, not against them, 
Five cases, out of an immense number in which the name of 
James Reeside appears, are selected and set outin the report 

which in conclusion says, page 13: ‘the above are but a few 
out of the many contracts held by James Reeside and others 

his partners—the allowances, in the above cases, beyond the 
amount of their open bids, and fair and legal contracts, is 
$62,316 78 a year, amounting, during the continuance of their 
contracts, to the enormous sum of $249,267 12, which is given 
by the department to these contractors without advertising and 
Without competiuon., The amount of these allowances was 
somewhat reduced in consequence of the insolvency of the de- 
partment.?? 

This is one of the statements of the report whieh has been 
contradicted. Lask the attention of the senate to the proof 
for it is all before us, and attested by the signature of the post- 
master general. I hold in my hand a tabular statement, shew- 
ing the suis at which these five contracts were bid off, as they 
appear in the postmaster general’s report, of the 18th of April, 
1832; the amount to which they were raised by subsequent ad- 
ditions and modifications, and the difference between those 


amounts to which the paragraph, of the report of the commit- 
tee, just read, has reference. 
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From Hagerstown to Me- 
Connelsville $40 $1,400 00 $1,360 00 
From Baltimore to Cham- 
bersburg 1,900 3,495 00 1,595 00 
From Philadelphia to N. 
York 6,000 28,775 00 22,775 00 


From Bedford to Blair’s 
Gap, and from Bedford 





to Cumberland 275 7,411 72 7,136 72 
From Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh, and from Pitts- 
burgh to Wheeling 8,250 40,150 00 31,900 00 
$16,465 81,231 72 64,766 72 


Thus the compensation for carrying the mail on those five 
contracts, is raised from $16,465 to $81,231 72, and the amount 
of money paid, over and above the open bids, and fair and legal 
contracts, is $64,766 78 a year, instead of $62,316 78, as stated 
in the report. It is a small error in the estimate, whieh [ take 
this the earliest Opportunity to correet. ‘The amount which 
this arrangement would have given to Reeside and his asso- 
ciates, on these five contracts, in four years, was $259,167 12, 
had not this wanton waste of the funds of the department becn 
in some measure arrested by its hopeless insolvency. 

Sir, the investigation and the report of the committee, have 
exposed this plunder of the public treasure, if it have not, ip 
fact, driven the spoilers from their prey. How was it to be ex- 
pected, then, that those who performed this unthankful and un- 
pleasant task, should escape denunciation and abuse? Look at 
the power, the numbers, and the wealth which must, of neces- 
sity, be arrayed against each and all of us who have shared in 
their exposure—the thousands and tens of thousands variously 
engaged, connected and combined, as they are, from the head 
himself of the department down to the very lowest depth— 
down to the printer of the vile sheet, who is paid for publishing 
slander and billingsgate, under the cover of proposals for mai) 
contracts. It was expected that all would open with one cry 
upon us—and so it is. One after another, these extra allow- 
ance-men come out, in the extra advertixement newspapers, 
with every species of misrepresentation and abuse, against the 
cominittee, and especially against me, for daring the exposure. 
But they are mistaken, if they believe that this, or any other 
thing which they may do or dare, will slacken our exertions, or 
swerve us one hair’s breadth from the straight forward path of 
officialduty. It cannot impel me to greater exertions, for my 
whole energies have been, and in any event, should have been, 
devoted to the performance of the duty assigned us. But it 
shall net abate it—it shall not shake my purpose—it shall not 
disturb my temper, or destroy the just balance of my judgment, 
by exciting any private feeling, or personal animosity. No- 
thing of this, for [ will not, while in the execution of this offi- 
cial duty, turn aside one inch to regard any attack, however 
violent or abusive, come from what source it may, but I am 
and will be devoted to the duty which the senate has assigned 


us, Until it shall be performed or we be diselarged fiom its 
obligation. 


The 7th resolation is in these words: 

“7, Resolved, That the postmaster general has established 
steamboat lines for the transportation of the mail by private 
contract at an enormous expense, and without authority o! 
law.?? 

The facts on which this resolution is founded, cannot be de- 
nied. The contract for the transportation of the mail by steam- 


boat, from the mouth of Guyandotte to Cincinnati, from Cin- 
cinnati to Louisville, aud from New Orleans to Mobile, were 
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all private contracts, without advertisement or competition. 
An examination of these cases, and the principles on which 
they rest, is to be found in the 18th and 19th pages of the report. 
One provision of law, however, was overlooked by the commit- 
tee. It is the last section of an act of 1823, which made rivers, 
&c. on which steamboats regularly plied, mail routes. I have 
since examined this matter with some care, and compared this 
clause with the provisions of the law of 1825, regulating the 
post office department, and am of opinion, that the repealing 
clause in the latter law extends to that clause in the former. 
The time of the senate will not, perhaps, be profitably employ- 
ed by entering here into that investigation, especially as it is 
wholly immaterial in deciding on the legality of these contracts; 
fur they are, none of them, made pursuant to the provisions of 
this clause, in the act of 1823, nor with regard to the restric- 
tions in the aci of 1825, They are all illegal as declared by the 
resolution. 

The 8th resolution declares: 

“8, Resolved, That the public credit has been pledged for 
the benefit of individual contractors; and that contractors have 
been solicited and induced to aid with their personal credit the 
businese of the departinent; and that allsuch transactions are 
unjustifiable and improper,’’ 

e have the testimony of Edwin Porter, who swears, that, 
on the route from New Orleans to Mobile, on which he re- 
ceives, by private contract with the department, $40,000, he 
lost 150 trips in a single year. No part of his pay is kept back 
in consequence of this loss, but, on the contrary, the postmas- 
ter general accepted his draft for $20,000,in advance of his 
pay, which draft is still outstanding; thus pledging the cre- 
dit of the department to sustain a contractor. 

Reeside testified that he had, on one occasion, arranged 
$6,000 for the departinent; that is to say, he enabled them, by 
his credit, to raise $6,000, in anticipation of their own funds; 
and on another recent occasion, he assisted them to raise 
$10,000, which is erroneously set down as $1,000, among the 
exhibits. I presume no one will deny that such transactions, 
in a public officer controlling the public treasure, are unjustifi- 
able and improper. 

The 9th resolution condemns the act of the postmaster gene- 
ral in establishing a second and third daily mail, on the same 
route, ata very heavy expense. This matter is fully considered 
in the report, and [ need add nothing to what is there urged on 
that point. Pains have been taken to inculcate the idea, that 
it is the great increase of speed that has ruined the department. 
I, for one, deny that it is so; the speed is very little, if any, 
greater on the principal routes, than it was under a former ad- 
ministration. The difficulty is not in too much speed, for the 
business of the country requires, and the resources of the de- 
partment justify, all the speed that is given it: it is the waste of 
money—its payment without a just equivalent in service of any 
kind—or its payment for these additional stages at twice and 
thrice a day, which avail little or nothing to the public interest. 

The 10th resolution declares, ‘‘that pecuniary transactions of 
a very irregular nature are proved to have taken place between 


the contractors and some of the chief officers of the post office 
departinent.”’ 


In support of this, I refer to what I have already said of the 
transactions between O. B. Brown and Slaymaker, Reeside and 
Temple. Can any man, who has looked at the evidence with 
regard to those transactions, doubt as to their actual character? 
But even the face which the actors attempt to give them, is but 
oue degree less deep in the descending scale of official turpitude. 
There are other transactions which demand a passing notice. 
I read from page 15 of the report of the committee: 

“It also appears that in the spring or summer of 1831, Mr. 
Barry applied to Reeside in Philadelphia to assist him in nego- 
tiating an acceptance for $1,000, to raise some money for his 
(Mr. Barry’s) individual use. Instead of doing this, Reeside 
advanced him the $1,000; and he stated before the committee, 
that Mr. Barry paid it by his acceptance at a short date, which 
he (Reeside) negotiated in the Schuylkill bank. On inquiry of 
the cashier of the Schuylkill bank, we were informed that no 
such acceptance was negotiated there. Your committee hav- 
ing collated the evidence touching these transactions, leave 
them without comment.’’ 

The evidence on this point, and on which the committee 
founded their statement, is in pages 237, 238 and 239, of the do- 
cuments and evidence accompanying the report. I will read a 
portion of that evidence, and ask for it the attention of the se- 
nate. James Reeside, in his deposition, says— 

**Another instance in which | lent money, was when major 
Barry was in Philadelphia, about three years ago, and was about 
to bring away his family, and his sick eon, who had been under 
Dr. Physic, at an earlier period than he had intended. He ap- 
plied to me to know if [could not get him an acceptance for 
$1,000 negotiated, to enable him to bring his family home. I 
told him 1 could loan him $1,000, which I did, and he gave me 
his acceptance for that amount at a short date, probably at thir- 
ty days. It was negotiated in the Schuylkill bank of Philadel- 
phia, and paid at maturity.’ 

I will next refer to the correspondence of the committee with 
the cashier of the Schuyltkill bank on that subject, which shows 
that nothing was presumed by them hastily, and that every ef 
fort was used to arrive at the exact truth. The first letter, 
which is signed by the chairman, was written by myself, and 
presented to him for his signature. I read from page 239 of the 
documents accompanying the report: 

















** Washington city, May 21, 1834. 
Sir: You will please inform the committee on the post office 
and post roads of the senate, whether there was at any time a 
bill for 1,000 dollars, drawn by W. 'T. Barry, in favor of James 
Reeside, negotiated in the Schuylkill bank, (itis supposed about 
May, 1831), and passed to the credit of Mr. Reeside. If any 
such were, you will please send a description of the bill, and de- 
signate to whom it was sent for collection 
FELIX GRUNDY, chairman. 
H. J. Levis, cashier Schuylkill bank, Philadelphia. 


Schuylkill bank, May 22, 1834. 
Dear sir: Your favor of the 21st inst. is received. I cannot 
find on the books of this institution any draft drawn by W. 'T. 
Barry in favor of James Reeside for one thousand dollars, and 
passed to the credit of the latter, during the year 1831. With 


great respect, your obedientservant, H. J. LEVIS, cashier. 
Felix Grundy, esq. 


Washington city, May 26, 1834. 

Dear sin: A few days ago a letter was written by me, and 
signed by the chairman of the committee on the post office aud 
post roads, &c. making some iuquiries whether a draft drawn 
by major Barry in favor of Janes Reeside for one thousand dol- 
lars, was negotiated in your bank. You state there was no 
such draft. Please advise me if any note, acceptance, or any 
other undertaking of Mr. Barry, for one thousand dollars, or any 
other sum, was, about three years ago, more or less, negotiated 
by Mr. Reeside in your bank. Yours, respectfully, 

T. EWING. 

H. J. Levis, cashier Schuylkill bank, Philadelphia. 

Schuylkill bank, May 30, 1834. 

Dear sir: Your favor of the 26th is received. I find on the 
books of this institution, for the year 1831, major Barry’s two 
notes, each for 228 dollars and seventy-two cents, discounted 
for J. Reeside, August 29th. With great respect, your obedi- 
ent servant, H. J. LEVIS, cashier. 

Thomas Ewing, esq.”? 

The second letter was written under the supposition that the 
inquiry in the first was not extensive enough, and that the pa- 
per might be of some other description than Mr. Reeside sup- 
posed, or that there might have been a mistake in point of time. 
On receiving the last answer, the committee came to the only 
conclusion possible. The words of the report, whieh contain 
that conclusion, is ‘fon inquiry of the cashier of the Schuylkill 
bank, we were informed that no such acceptance had been ne- 
gotiated there.’’? I say this much in justification of the report, 
which has been furiously assailed on account of this paragraph. 
I leave it to the judgment of any candid man, whether, with 
this evidence before us, it would have been right to pass this 
matter over in silence; or, speaking of it at all, less could have 
been said, or said less strongly on the subject. Subsequent in- 
quiries, on the part of Reeside or major Barry, have shown that 
a draft for 1,000 dollars,drawn by James Reeside (in Novem- 
ber, 1830) and accepted by major Barry, at 90 days (instead of 
30 days) was negotiated in the Schuylkill bank; and now I ask 
of those who are able to give the answer, why was not the ac- 
tual state of the fact, if this be its actual state, sooner disclosed 
and made Known to the committee? Reeside was discharged 
on the 2lst of May, when we closed his examination, but he at- 
tended afterwards until the 9th of June, by order of the chair- 
man, without the authority of the committee; and when the let- 
ters of H. J. Levis, of the 22d and 30th May were received, 
were not their contents communicated? And if so, why was 
not the matter investigated and explained? I of course could 
not communicate it. I held, after his examination, no conver- 
tion with Reeside, except to request him to leave the committee 
room when we were about to examine witnesses, whom he se- 
verally attended to the spot, and watched over till he was re- 
quired to retire. But why did not the honorable chairman, at 
whose request he remained, and who was often in conference 
with him, suggest this difficulty, that it might be explained? 

Mr. Grundy. I was not authorised to disclose to any one 
what took place in committee. 

Mr. Ewing. The honorable chairman did not, at all times, 
feel the force of the obligation of secrecy. On at least one oc- 
casion I know he did disclose what- took place in committee, 
and endeavored to parry its effect; and I know of no special 
obligation resting on him in this case. 

Whether this be or be not the transaction referred to in the 
letter from Richard Smith to major Barry, | know not, probably 
itis; but if it be, this is a transaction that ought not to exist be- 
tween persons standing in the relation of postmaster general 
and contractor. It is the furnishing of pecuniary aid by the 
contractor to this high officer. It is entitling himself to his per- 
sonal gratitude and especial good will and favor, by pecuniary 
accommodation, And it has been seen that the public money 
has gone, in flood tides, just where it would have gone, had this 
debt of private gratitude and good will been paid out of the pub- 
lic purse. 

Another transaction, not commented upon in the report, but 
which is to be found in the evidence, requires notice. Isaac 
Tompkins, in his testimony, page 295, states that in the fall of 
1830 he had a conversation with Mr. E. Porter, touching the 
embarrassments of the postmaster general. He proposed that 
a loan of about $5,000 should be made to Mr. Barry, and that 
Mr. Barry’s salary would enable him to refund it before many 
months, and Mr. Porter expressly stated he acted without the 
knowledge of Mr. Barry. ‘His plan was, that a few of the 


principal contractors should make out this amount, and put it 
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into some person’s hands to loan to Mr. Barry, who should al- 
ways remain ignorant of the source whence it came.’? Mr. 
Tompkins, on his second day’s examination, and when a draft 
drawn by bim on Storm & Co, was named to him by one of the 
committee, stated that, at the time of the conversation, be told 
Porter, that it would give him pleasure to contribute, but he had 
not the money on hand, but would have it in about ninety days, 
and that then he could furnish 500 dollars, the amount desired 
of him. A day or two subsequent to that conversation Mr. Por- 
ter called on bim, and he drew a draft on Storm & Co. at nine- 
ty days. Porter acknowledged himself indebted to witness for 
the amount, and has since sent him word by his partner, Avery, 
that he was not unmindtul of the obligation, and that it should 
be paid before long. ‘The witness adds—**The only entry I 
have of the transaction, is in the following words: ‘Made draft 
on Storm, E. Porter, due lst of April, 500 dollars.’ ?? Thus far 
Tompkins, whose name will be tamiliar to all who have read 
the report. He is one of a company who has received extra al- 
lowances, the amount of which is calculated, by its bear men- 
tion, to startle and astonish us. 


Next follows the testimony of Edwin Porter; and, that the 
course of examination, and the consistency of the witnesses, 
may be the more readily noted, | read a part of his deposition, 
from pages 242 and 243 of the report: 

“Question Ist. Did you at any time assist in raising a sum of 
money for the relief of major Barry? if you did, state the amount, 
and the time, and the circumstances, and the persons who con- 
tributed. 

Answer. Col. Richard M. Johnson called on me, I should 
think, about two years ago, in this city, and stated that Mr. 
Barry was under some pecuniary embarrassments in conse- 
quence of some dedts from Kentucky, which had come against 
him, for which he (Jolinson) was bound as security. Mr. John- 
son asked me if L could assist him, by lending him some money 
to meet those claims? I lent him 1,500 dollars, five hundred of 
which was lentto me by Mr. Tompkins. I considered that I 
Jent the money to Mr. Jolnson for the relief of Mr. Barry, and 
[ held Mr. Johnson responsible for it. 

Question 2d. Did you take any note, obligation, or memoran- 
dum from Mr. Johnson? or did you make any memorandum in 
your own books upon the subject? 

Answer. Notto my knowledge. 

Question 3d. Was any person present at the time when you 
lent the money to Mr. Johnson? 

Answer. I should think not. 

Question 4th. State, as nearly as you can, the time and cir- 
cumstances of the repayment of that money? 

Answer. I cannot state any thing concerning it. 

Question 5th. Do you now recollect the fact of the repay- 
ment of the money? 


Answer. I do recollect the fact that the money was repaid. 
Question 6th. State where that money was repaid? 
Answer, In Washington city. 

Question 7th. In what house or room was it repaid? 
Answer. [ cannot say. 

Question 8t). By whom was it repaid? 

Auswer. I cannot say whether it was repaid by Mr. John- 


son, Or some friend of his. 

Question 9th. What friend of Mr. Johnson do you suppose 
might have repaid it? have you any person in your wind whom 
you suppose might have done it? 

Answer. I have not any person in particular at present. 

Question 10th. To whom was that money repaid? 

Answer. To me in person. 

Question Ilth. In what kind of funds was it paid? 

Answer. My impression is, in bank notes. 

Question 12th. Was any interest on the money paid? 

Answer. No. 

Question 13th. Have you repaid Tompkins his 500 dollars? 

Answer, [ have not, but [ wrote to him immediately on re- 
ceiving the money, that it was ready for him: he has not appli- 
ed for it. The dates of the letter I do not recollect. 

Col. Richard M. Johnson testifies that he was security for 
major Barry for a sum of money, some two years ago or more. 
That he was unable to raise the money, and major Barry was 
unable. He wanted $1,500, and he applied to Mr. Porter to as- 
sist him; that Mr. Porter advanced the money, which was re- 
oats by him in about three months, as be thinks, though it may 

ave been six or nine months. Much curious comment might 
arise from a critical examination of all thisevidence. The sin- 
gie fact is clear and certain, that a contribution was got up, 
among some of the contractors, for the benefit of major Barry; 
but the time, the amonnt, and the time and manner of repay- 
ment, are variously stated. But I cannot now dwell upon the 
subject. There are some other things, also, not unworthy of 
note. LT allude to the presents made by the eontractors to Mr. 
0. B. Brown and the postmaster general; indelicate, to say the 
least, in the givers and those who received, considering the re- 
lation of official duty in which they stood toward each other. 
Mr. Slaymaker sends a box of choice wine to major Barry, and 
two boxes to Mr. O. B. Brown. Tompkins sends a cask of wine 
to O. B. Brown. But it is all done privately, and neither of 


those gentlemen knows any thing of the giver. These are small 
matters, but they are the same, in kind and character, for which 
an English chancellor, lord Bacon, was impeached and diszgrac- 
ed. 

On the 11th, 12th and 13th resolutions, [ will not dwell. They 
are sustained by the most indubitable evidence, nor have they 
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been at all called in question. As to the Mth, the facts upon 
whicii it rests are partly taken from the records and books of 
the department, and paruly from information wot verified by 
oath, All that is stated of William Smith, Horatio Hill and 
Hay & Bennett, in the report, page 25, except the part that each 
Of those persons, Or some mnember Of the firm of each, Was the 
owner or editor of a newspaper, is proved by decisive evidence, 
such as would be satisfactory in a court of justice. Of those 
facts the committee expected to procure such evidence, before 
the question should be taken On this resolution; and as time 
has not yet been allowed us to do so, I ask that it be so amend- 
ed as to submit the matter for further inquiry. 

Common rumor says, that Williain Smith is the proprietor of 
a partisan newspaper. It has been so stated by the honorable 
scnator from Virginia near me, (Mr. Leigh), on the floor of the 
senate; and, in a publication in one of the city pppers to which 
the name of Smith was appended, the fact was admitted. But 
we have not the evidence in such a form that it can be placed 
on Our journals, or filed among our archives. So with Horatio 
Hill, We have been informed, by an honorable senator from 
New Hampshire, that he is the editor of a violent and most vile 
party paper; and another senator from that state, who stands in 
such relation to the individual as would imply full knowledge 
of the fact, does not deny it. Sull we have it not in the proper 
form, and I do not wish the senate to actuponit. The infor- 
mation as to Bennett, one of the partners in the contract of Hay 
& Bennett, is the same in characier. It was so stated to a 
member of the committee, by J. B. Wallace, esq. of Meadsville, 
who also stated that the press, or Bennett’s interest in it, had 
been sold by the administrator since the death of Bennett, and 
a respectable member of the other house, from Pennsylvania, 
assured us of the high standing and unquestionabie veracity of 
Mr. Wallace. But, because the evidence is not on our files in 
such form as to stand in perpetual memory of the thing, I do 
not ask that it be received as fact, but that the committee be 
permitted to follow up and extend the inquiry. 

I have detained the senate, perhaps, too long; but the relation 
in which the committee now stands to the public must be my 
apology. Their report, in part, which is now before the senate, 
exhibits scenes of black iniquity in one of the departments of 
the government, which can hardly find its parallel in any age or 
country; and that too in men of wealth, and power, and influ- 
ence. A host of retainers are at the beck of those who rule this 
department, prompt for any species of action which may be as- 
signed tothem. They, and the venal press which they com- 
mand, have attacked us with unsparing fury; each man or com- 
pany, who has received a large share of the booty, and whose 
participation in the plunder is noticed in the report, has joined, 
or is ready to join, in the attack. A universal ery will be raised 
against us, and they will endeavor to drown the voice of truth 
in the general clamor. In the mean time the responsibility of 
our situation permits to us no defence any where except upon 
this floor. Here, and here only, can we speak or be heard upon 
these questions—and here must we this day be heard for the 
last time, until the senate shall reassemble, and perinit us to lay 
before them the result of our further investigation. I thank the 
senate for their patient attention at this late day, when | know 
it is hard to yield it—and I have now done. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE POST OFFICE. 
From the New Orleans Bulletin. 
New Orleans, July 28th, 1834. 

Srr: In the execution of the duty that devolved on meas a 
chairman of a large meeting of the citizens of New Orleans 
convened for the purpose of taking into consideration the recent 
decision of the post office department, by which the eastern 
mailis to arrive here but three times a week, and by a new 
route that it is believed will increase the time of communica- 
tion between this city and the Atlantic states, | have the honor 
to address you and to enclose certain resolutions adopted with 
great unanimity, to which [ respectfully solicit your attention. 

Your fellow citizens of New Orleans indulge the hope that 
upon due examination you will be convinced that the new ar- 
rangement proposed is fraught with injury to the most import- 
ant interests of all the states bordering on the Mississippi river 
and its tributaries, and they with confidence rely, sir, on your 
sense of justice, for a remedy to evils of such magnitude, and 
so much to be apprehended. 

The meeting over which I had the honor to preside, was well 
aware that the more regular course in such caases is to address 
the postmaster general. In explanation of the course adopted, 
I deem it proper to state, that a few months only have elapsed 
since Mr. Barry was most respectfully called upon, by a large 
meeting of our citizens, to remedy the great irregularity in the 
arrival and departure of the daily mail: that call was not satisfac- 
torily responded to; and that so soon after, the daily mail should 
be abolished and a tri-weekiy mail be deemed sufficient, indi- 
eated clearly, in the unanimous opinion of the meeting that no 
redress could reasonably be expected from any further applica- 
tion to the postmaster general. 

With the assurance, sir, of my high consideration, I am your, 
most obedient servant, SAMUEL J. PETERS. 

To the president of the United States. 


Washington city, October 7, 1834. 
Sir: On the receipt of the memorial of the citizens of New 
Orleans, respecting the reduction of the daily to a tri-weekly 
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mail, between Mobile and that city, it was referred to the post- 
master general whose report on the subject I have now the 
leasure to enclose. 

You wiil perceive thatthe postmaster general cannot be justly 
blamed for this reduction. His plan of retrenchment would 
have brouglit the expenditures of the department within its re- 
venues, in the course of a short period, without touching the 
arrangements then existing for the transportation of the mail, 
if congress had granted the moderate loan applied for at the 
jast session. This application having been refused by the majo- 
rity of, the senate, the department was of course obliged to take 
the steps which were in its power, from its own resources, to 
meet the demands against it. 

if in the discharge of this duty there has been a necessary 
reduction in the accommodations to the city of New Orleans, 
it would seem that no blame therefore can be properly ascribed 
to him, but to the majority of the senate, among whom is found 
the senators of your state, who withheld the appropriation 
which would have prevented the reduction. [ am, very re- 
spectfully, your obedient servant, ANDREW JACKSON, 

Samuel J. Peters, esq. 


Post Office department, Washington city, Oct. 3, 1834. 

Sir: | had the honor to receive from you the reported pro- 
ceedings of the public meeting, held at New Orleans on the 
25th of July last, at which Samuel J. Peters, esq. was chair- 
man, on the subject of the reduction of the daily to a tri- weekly 
mail, in steamboats, between Mobile and that city. 

The views presented by the meeting, of the vast important- 
ance of a regular and frequent mail communication between 
New Orleans and the cities of the north, have been more than 
anticipated by me, when in April, 1830, the senate of the Unit- 
ed States, among other subjects of inquiry into the condition 
of the post office department, made the propriety of my con- 
tract for the first regular tri-weekly mail between those cities, 
at $25,000 per annum, an object of investigation. The senate’s 
resolution of inquiry, and my answer of the 4th of May, 1830, 
were as follows: 

“Resolved, That the postmaster general be directed to inform 
the senate whether any change has been made by him in the 
mode of conveying the mail between Mobile and N. Orleans; 
and, if so, what time has been gained, and what is the additional 
expense; and, also, in what other cases he has made additional 
compensation to contractors, how much, and what reason in 
each case.’ 

“‘In answer to this resolution, | kave the honor to state that 
no essential change has been made by me, in the mode, which 
Was partially introduced by my predecessor, of carrying the 
mail between Mobile and New Orleans. 

**A contract was made by him with George Suckley, to carry 
the mail in steamboats, between those places, three times in 
each week, from January Ist, 1827, to December 31st, 1829, for 
$9,900 per annum. The performance, however, did not com- 
meuce till March lst, 1827, when the experiment demonstrated 
the impracticability of performing three trips a week, without 
incurring an expense which his contract price would never re- 
pay. He, therefore, carried the mail but twice a week during 
the continuance of his service, which was from the lst of March, 
1827, to the 2lst of December of the same year, when the steam- 
boat was burnt. The inadequacy of the compensation, and the 
great loss which he had already sustained, subjected the con- 
tractor to the necessity of abandoning the contract, and, in the 
month of February following, it was annulled. 

‘*My predecessor appears justly to have regarded that route 
as too important to be abandoned. He therefore entered into 
another contract with Rhodes & Austill to transport the mail 
three tines a week between those two points, for $14,000 a year. 
They commenced the service on the 15th of December, 1828, 
but the heavy expense incident to the undertaking very soon 
involved them in complete pecuniary ruin, and under circum- 
stances calling for commuseration, rather than censure, they 
were compelled to abandon the contract, and in the beginning 
of June, 1829, their contract was annulled. 

“It was while these, then faithful to their undertaking, so 
far as their ability extended, were sinking under the burden of 
their contract, that [ came into the department. 

“Upon the failure of Rhodes & Anstill, temporary arrange- 
ments were made to have the mail transported in packets be- 
tween those two places at $40 per trip, each way, and as often 
as convenience, depending on wind and weather, would ad- 
mit. This mode, necessarily irregular and uncertain, cost the 
department at the rate of $12,480 a year, for three trips per 
week, each way. 

“The mercantile interest of the country required a regular and 
prompt communication between N. Orleans and the commercial 
cities of the Atlantic states. It was of vital interest to the whole 
of the western states and territories, and to the great mercantile 
establishments of every maritime state in the union. The in- 
terests of agriculture, of commerce, and of manufactures, all 
conspired to demand it. Two unsuccessful efforts had been 
made for its accomplishment, which had excited high expecta- 
tions, to be followed only with disappointment to the public 
and ruin to the contractors. The most important correspon. 
dence began to be diverted from the mail, to the hazardous 
elements of the ocean, as less precarious than the only mode 
Which now remained; and the consequence was, that the re- 
venue of the department, so far as it depended upon that 
source, Was rapidly declining. 














“The only remedy was a perseverance in the mode which 
my predecessor had wisely introduced, that of transporting the 
mail between Mobile and New Orleans by steamboats. I there- 
fore issued an advertisement, according to law, for proposals to 
carry itthat way. Several propositions were made, but most 
of them by persons of whose competency and efficiency there 
was no satisfactory evidence. ‘The highest bid was for 30,000 
dollars a year. The lowest bid, in which full confidence was 
warranted for a faithful performance, was 25,000 dollars a year. 
This was accepted, and the contract was made for four years, 
beginning in December last, with a company, whose long con- 
nection with the departinent, as contractors, had proved them 
competent to any undertaking—men whose energies and per- 
severance are seldom equatied, and never surpassed. They 
have already invested nearly 50,000 dollars in that service. 
They have two steamboats in operation, and are performing to 
the entire satisfaction of the department and of the public. 

‘Before this route was established, the communication be- 
tween the commercial cities and New Orleans, was by way of 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, by which route commu- 
nications from this place could not reach New Orleans in less 
than twenty-two days. By means of the present connexion be- 
tween Mobile and New Orleans, communications from this ci- 
ty reach that place in fifteen days, making a difference of seven 
days earlier than without this arrangement. [Subsequently to 
the year 1831, the communication between this city and New 
Orleans has been made within twelve days, which expedition is 
still preserved.] While the commercial interests of the coun- 
try are highly benefitted by this improvement, the celerity and 
regularity with which communications are now conveyed, give 
to the mail such decided advantages over the transmission by 
packets and other vessels, that correspondence between New 
Orleans and the Atlantic states is now carried on principally 
by this route; the revenue from that quarter is rapidly increas- 
ing, and itis believed that its increase, in consequence of this 
contract, will fully meet the whole expense of the contract.’ 
[See sen. doc. No. 136, 2lst congress, Ist session. } 

These reasons were presented in favor of my contract of 
1829, fora tri-weekly mail. But, in the fall of 1831, I directed 
an improvement toa daily mail communication on this route, 
at the price of 40,000 dollars per annum, and the late report of 
the minority of the senate’s committee on the post office affairs 
still more cogently sustains the policy of the department in 
these measures, as follows: 

‘It has been suggesied that this [the existing] contract was li- 
able to exception. Itshould be remembered that the postmas- 
ter general is expressly authorised, by the act of 1825, to cause 
the mail to be transported by water from the city of Mobile to 
the city of New Orleans. It was put into operation before the 
present postmaster general came into office; was advertised, 
and regularly let to contract, in July, 1829; the transportation 
between the above named places to be tri-weekly, at the price 
of 25,000 dollars per annum. The additional 15,000 dollars for 
the additional four trips a week, so as to make the service dai- 
ly at 40,000 dollars per annum, was clearly less than the pro 
rata allowance which the postmaster general is authorised by 
the law to grant. 

“It is alleged, however, that this route costs the large sum of 
40,000 dollars, while the net amount received for postages in 
the year ending on the 3lstof March, 1833, in the whole state 
of Lonisiana, was only $46,718 43 cts, and at this time cannot 
greatly exceed that sum, and in the state of Alabama the net 
ameunt of pestages, in the same period, was only $37,682 58 
cents. Were these two states alone interested in this route, it 
would be readily admitted that the expense produced by it 
would be unreasonable; but when it is recollected that New 
Orleans is the point to which the whole surplus of agricultural 
products of the nine western states, and the western parts of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia are transported to market, and the 
purchasers, in a great measure, are the merchants and traders 
of the eastern cities, it will be seen that the whole western 
states, and a great portion of the eastern trading community, 
have an interest in securing a certain, frequent, and speedy 
transmission of intelligence by this route. 

**At first view it may seem exceptionable that the postmaster 
general has granted such important mail facilities in the south- 
ern and western states, and has not, to a greater extent, discon- 
tinued unproductive routes in those sections, inasmuch as the 
postages received in those states, in no instance, equals the ex- 
pense of the transportation through them. It is true, that by 
the act of 1825, he is directed whenever, within the term of three 
successive years, a route shall fail to yield one-fourth of the ex- 
pense incident to its establishment, to discontinue the same, 
unless in cases where it may be necessary, as a connection ora 
continuance of a route or routes, and provided he shall not de- 
prive a seat of justice in any county of one mail going to and 
from it. We are not aware that this injunction of the law has 
been disregarded, nor have we had time minutely to investigate 
this subject, our attention having been directed to objects deem- 
ed more important. One general fact is, however, apparent, 
that the southern and western states do not, through the offices 
in them, contribute to the department an amount equal to the 
expense of transportation. This arises from several causes. A 
commercial and manufacturing community have more corres- 
pondence, and, of course, contribute a greater proportion of the 
revenue of the department than an agricultural people. A dense 
will contribute more than a sparse population. Besides, the 
expense of transportation through an old thickly setthd coun- 
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try, where the roads are well improved, and where many pas- 
sengers travel in mail stages, will be much cheaper than in a 
quarter of the country thinly inhabited, and where the roads are 
not in so high a state of improvement. But it should be observ- 
ed, that the postages returned to the general post office fromm the 
offices in the southern and western states, do not contribute the 
whole amount that mail facilities in those sections contribute to 
iis revenue. Much of the postages received in the large eastern 
cities arise from correspondence received from the citizens of 
the southern and western states. But suppose the fact in this 
particular to be, that the southern and western states have some 
advantage; it may be safely affirmed, that this is the only de- 
partment of the government in which they are on a footing of 
equality with other sections of the United States, in the benefits 
accruing from the disbursement of the public moneys. ‘T’o say 
nothing of the unequal operations of the revenue laws upon the 
different parts of the country, it is apparent that the public mo- 
neys are principally expended on the eastern seaboard; as in- 
stances, light houses, breakwaters, harbors, fortifications, and 
many other objects of expenditure that might be named, having 
no corresponding disbursements in the western states. We, 
therefore, think, that the circumstance of less money being col- 
lected by the departinent in the southern and western states, 
than the cost of transportation of the mails therein, constitutes 
no solid objection, either to the legislation of congress on this sub- 
ject (for the objection would equally apply to it) or the adminis- 
tration of the department.’’? See sen. doc. No. 442, pages 272-3. 

Ir the retrenchment of the expenditures of the department 
made in December, 1833, by the reduction of mail facilities 
throughout the union, this daily ronte between Mobile and New 
Orleans was considered of too great importance to the public to 
be reduced or curtailed; though the reduction then ordered 
amounted to $203,166 per annum. 

The loans which the department had been compelled to obtain 
of the banks (on the credit of its own resources) could not, from 
their nature, be of long continuance. A provision, for the speedy 
repayment of these loans, became necessary. The committee 
of the senate had, from motives of their own, addressed an in- 
qguiry to me, desiring me *‘to inform them, what money advance- 
ed to the department would enable me, with the aid of its pre- 
sent means, to discharge the debts, and comply punctually with 
the existing engagements of the department.’ I replied to the 
inquiry on the lst of May, 1834, although it was in the power of 
the department, without aid from the treasury, by means of fur- 
ther retrenchments, to pay off its debts and bring its expendi- 
tures within its revenues; and [ stated the period, within three 
years, at which the amount advanced could be returned to the 
treasury, without the reduction of any existing engagement for 
transportation. Butas the congress closed its session without 
extending to the department any aid from the funds lying in the 
treasury, a further and immediate reduction of expenditures for 
transportation became unavoidable. 

Near the close of the session, the report of the majority of the 
senate’s committee on post offices and post roads was made by 
Mr. Ewing, and the senate ordered the printing of an extraordi. 
nary number of copies for distribution. The views presented 
in the whole of this report appear to have received the appro- 
bation of the majority of the senate; and the senators from Loui- 
siana were understood to concur with the majority. Among 
the multifarious subjects of animadversion by the committee, 
from the numerous improvements in mail facilities granted by 
the department, they seem to have selected the improvement 
on this route to New Orleans for special reprehension; regard- 
ing the contract as not only wasteful in expenditure, but illegal 
and inexpedient in its object, as follows: 

“It seems that a person by the name of Rhodes, undertook to 
earry the mail from New Orleans to Mobile, but failed and gave 
upthe contract. Afterwards Messrs. Stockton & Stokes, James 
Reeside, and Avery & Porter, undertook to carry the mail on the 
same route, three times a week, in steamboats, for $25,000 a 
vear. They also failed to comply, and their contract was also 
given up. Edwin Porter then undertook, by private agreement 
with the department, to carry the daily mail on that route, in 
steamboats, for four years, at $40,000 a year, which agreement 
is still subsisting. 

“The waste of money on this contract is enormous. The net 
proceeds of all the postages in the city of New Orleans and the 
town of Mobile are hardly sufficient to sustain it. The law has 
been violated by entering into a contract to get up a steamboat 
line for the transportation of the mail without any regard to le- 
gal restrictions. It was violated by the department, when it 
entered into a contract for the transportation of the mail with- 
out an advertisement inviting public competition.”? See senate 
doc. No. 422, p. 19-20. 


And in the conclusion of their report, the committee express- 
ed themselves as follows: 

“Should congress advance out of the treasury, for the support 
of the department, the sum of money asked for by the postimas- 
ter general, or even the whole amount of its detts, it is not pro- 
bable, while under the management of its present officers, with 
no other means than now exist to control and restrain them, 
that its debts would be liquidated, or its efficiency restored, 
Under this impression and belief, your committee cannot re- 
commend the appropriation of any money to relieve the wants 
of the department until there be some farther guarantee for its 
proper and judicious application.” See sen. doc. No. 422, p. 3t. 

In making the further retrenchment of expenditures, thus 
rendered a matter of necessity, from among the improveinents 
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of mail facilities which had been adopted by me, that of the 
daily mail to New Orleans seemed now to present !tself for re. 
duction, without an alternative; and indeed it must appear to 
the public as a compuleory measure. The senators from Loui- 
siana, during the debate of three days, which embraced the me- 
rits of the report, were not understood to have expressed the 
least dissent from the denunciation eonveyed in the passages 
quoted. It should also be mentioned, in reference to the agsist- 
ance which the department was desirous of obtaining to sus- 
tain its improvements, that a loan negotiated with the Mecha- 
nies’ and ‘Traders’ bauk of New Orleans, and fully agreed to by 
its directory, was violated by that bank, without available no- 
tice, and the checks of the department, to the amount of 37,000 
dollars, protested and sent back, to the injury of the friendly 
banks which had cashed them, and to the greater injury of the 
credit of the department. 

The order of reduction, however, to a tri- weekly mail, on this 
route, reserves to the department the privilege of restoring the 
daily mail, at the price originally stipulated, whenever it shouid 
be required by the exigencies of the public service, consistently 
with the circumstances of the department. 

Respectfully submitted by your friend and obedient servant 


W. T. BARRY, 
To the president of the United States, 
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SINGULAR PROPHECY. 

There is a remarkable application to the present state of 
things, in the following extract from a letter written by Samuel 
Adams, in December, 1783, a few months after a resolution of 
a committee in congress for the appointment of a superintendent 
of finance. 

‘Power will follow the possession of money, even where it 
is known that it is not the possessor’s property: so facinating 
are riches in the eyes of mankind. Were our financier, I was 
going to say, even an angel from heaven, I hope he will never 
have so much influence, as to gain the ascendancy over con- 
gress, which the firstlord of the treasury has long had over the 
parliament of Britain—long enough to effect the ruin of that 
nation. These are the fears which [ expressed in congress, 
when the department was first instituted. I was told, that the 
breath of congress could annihilate the financier: but, [ replied, 
that the time might come, and, if they were not careful, it cer- 
tainly would, when even congress would not dare to blow that 
breath. Whether these fears are the mere creatures of the 
imagination, you will judge.”’ 

fig-See life of Hamilton, p. 349, vol. 1. 
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JOSEPH LANCASTER. 
From the Montreal Herald of November 11. 

Yesterday the trial of Henry Driscoll vs. Joseph Lancaster, 
took place before his honor Mr. Justice Rolland, and one of the 
most respectable juries we have ever seen, on a similar occa- 
sion. ‘he facts given in evidence for the plaintiff were, that 
Mr. Driscoll, on the 2tst July last, had been professionally em- 
ployed by a person of the name of Millar, to plead for him, be- 
fore Mr. Raymond, a magistrate of Laprairie, before whom he 
(Millar) had been brought on a charge of having menaced Mrs. 
Laneaster. That Mr. D. on that occasion, declared his opinion, 
that Millar’s arrest was jHega}l, having been founded onty on the 
affirmation of a Quakeress, Mrs. Lancaster. That Mr. D. ad- 
dressed in French the magistrate, who was a Canadian; upon 
which, the defendant exclaimed, **You are speaking French, to 
cheat the magistrate.’’? That the plaintiff then repeated in Eng- 
lish what he had said in French; whereupon the defendant, in 
an insulting manner, called out, “This opinion which you have 
given arises from your contemptible ignorance! You are a black- 
hearted villain, and will stand so in the sight of God!”? That, 
then, the magistrate handed to Mr. Driscoll a copy of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, in order that Mr. D. might point out an 
authority for the opinion he bad given, and Mr. D. was examin- 
ing the index, when Mr. Lancaster, with a malicious air, chuck- 
led out *“*Aye, look at the index! perhaps you will find there re- 
corded the death of your son from cholera!’’—aliuding to the 
death of a favorite child of the plaintiff, who had died of that 
disease in 1852, 

This child had been boarded at Mr. Lancaster’s school, lodg- 
ed under his roof, and eaten at his table. 

It was also given in evidence that Mr. Driscoll’s conduct, 
during the whole transaction, had been tranquil and mild; that 
the insults he had received were wholly unprovoked; that he 
even betrayed no emotion until taunted with the death of his 
child; and when the persons present, hearing the allusion to the 
child’s death, cried out shame! shame! Mr. D. endeavored to 
appease them. The defendant adduced two witnesses, who 
declared that, although present, they had not heard Mr. Lan- 
caster make use of the two first expressions; (one of them, how- 
ever, the magistrate clearly established, the allusion to the death 
of the child), and he also produced another witness, whose evi- 
dence, if believed, would have greatly softened the expression 
imputed. The jury, however, considered the scandal as proved; 
and, notwithstanding an able speech from Mr. MeCord, which 
inost ingeniously encountered a very eloquent address from the 
plaintiff’s counsel, after a short absence, brought in a verdict 
for $200 in favor of the plaintiff. The defendant is, aa we have 








stated, the celebrated Joseph Lancaster, so well known to the 
world on the subject of education. 








